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4 How the Pacific Northwest Sells Eggs—See Page 3. 
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& The Management of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Aum anity believes in humanity for man to man, and practices it. 
An example of the practical application of this principle is 


found in the report of the Employees Stock-Purchasing Plan 


@ just made public. 
in Bi Five years ago the Management offered all employees an 
opportunity to purchase shares of the Company’s stock on a 
EE ee deferred-payment plan. 
The individual employee was privileged to subscribe for stock 


& 
Busine Say 8, up to 20 per cent of his annual wage. For every dollar subscribed 
the Company agreed to add 50c. Subscriptions were voluntary. E 


The significant result is that 15,000 employees purchased stock ae 


in the Company by this method, and their holdings under this the 
plan aggregate 390,000 shares. Reo 
This number of shares represents an accumulation in five a 
years of approximately $25,000,000, or 4.2 per cent of all the yea 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) shares outstanding. ness 


sma 
By their voluntary action, the employees, collectively, have vy 


made themselves the second largest influence among the proc 
50,000 stockholders, not one of whom owns as much as 514 ts 


per cent of the total stock issued. farn 
carl 


Such an encouraging response justifies the faith of the dle' 
Management in the loyalty of the 28,059 men and women , M 
making up this splendid organization. swee 

, sett] 


It is tangible evidence of the unusual spirit of harmony and 
friendliness which prevails throughout this great group of men Bi 
and women, who are bound together by an ambition bigger poin 


than themselves—the ambition to serve mankind—and who a 
work with a united effort. sero: 

midd 
The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has proved by the also 


actual working out of its principles that humanity in big a 


business is practical. It is gratifying, indeed, to the Manage- year 
ment to have more than one half of the employees realize the | 
that only by helping and serving one another can man attain tts 
happiness and success. om 

a pro 
No doubt, there are some people who think of the huge Th 


organization of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) as a oe 


machine. It is truer to think of it as a group of human Was! 
beings acting together in splendid cooperation. The thousands to C; 


of shareholders, the Management, the employees—all are people een 


like yourself, with a joy in their work and an eager love of life. Th 
are f 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) believes that the eternal one r 
: . the V 
foundation of all greatness is human sympathy, based on Was! 
understanding and high integrity. sociat 
whic 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) practices the humanity point 


it preaches, believing that in such principles lies better service 9 


to the thirty million people of the Middle West, whom it hever 


earnestly tries to serve in such a manner as to gain their Tog 
confidence, respect and esteem. advis, 
F half « 

you | 

Wash 

men’s 


Standard Oil Company | a 


(Indiana) Adi 


General Office: Standard Oil Building itz 
910 So. Michigan Avenue Chicago |] f°" 
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How the Pacitic Northwest Sells Eggs 


Washington Poultry Producers Make Good at Co-operative Marketing of Products 


has inereased fully ten-fold in the last 

decade. On thousands of small farms 
west of the Cascades, particularly, extensive 
flocks of White Leghorn hens are adding to 
the prosperity of as many farm families. A 
recent study by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Eeonomics shows that on the small farms of 
western Washington poultry is one of the most 
successful enterprises, and that it has in recent 
years tended toward replacing the dairy busi- 
ness and many diversified farm plans on these 
small places. 

All this, notwithstanding the handicaps en- 
tailed in the requirements of selling the poultry 
products on markets three thousand miles away 
—for it is New York City that absorbs most of 
the production of these Pacifie coast poultry 
farms. Washington, a state that imported 167 
carloads of eggs for its own use from the mid- 
dletwest and from China in 1917, now would 
be virtually flooded with eggs thruout the year 
if it had no outlet for the vast volume now 
sweeping into trade channels from its thickly 
settled agricultural valleys. 


Bi: production in the state of Washington 


Long Distance Successfully Bridged 


But the long distance between production 
points and consuming centers has been success- 
fully bridged, and carloads of carefully graded, 
chalk-white Washington eggs shoot rapidly 
across the great egg-producing states of the 
middle-west into New York City, mainly, but 
also into Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, New Haven and Elmira and other smaller 
eastern cities. A few carloads were halted last 
year in Chicago—a stones’ throw, almost, from 
the great egg-producing states of Nebraska, 
Iowa, Illinois and Ohio. The Chicago market 
quickly absorbed these chalk-white graded eggs 
from Washington state and this market is now 
4 prospect. 

The Washington poultrymen looked west- 
ward alsq, and shipped to the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Honolulu and Hilo markets being supplied. 
Washington eggs also, strangely enough, go in- 
to California markets on occasion, but as an 
incidental in the day’s business rather than a 
major development. 

These eges from the farms of Washington 
are found in all these markets because of just 
one reason. That is the successful operation by 
the Washington poultrymen, themselves, of the 
Washington Co-operative Egg and Poultry As- 
sociation, a co-operative marketing association, 
which has cleared the trade lanes to distant 
points for Washington eggs and built up an 
industry which on the basis of old-fashioned 
country store or commission house marketing 
hever could have attained such importance. 

In the Pacifie Northwest if you are inter- 

- @sted in co-operative marketing, you will be 
advised by more than 
half of those of whom 
you inquire that the 
ashington _poultry- 
/Men’s marketing  or- 
anization is the most 
Successful co-operative 
&ssociation in that en- 
tire territory, which 

4 for years attracted 
attention because of its 
Sliecessful co-operative 
terprises. The asso- 
ation is now in its 

ninth year of opera- 


By F. L. Ballard 


In 1924, it shipped 650 carloads of graded 
eggs; increased a local distribution business; 
handled egg sales totaling $4,010,000; handled 
for the membership $1,896,692 worth of poul- 
try feed. Miscellaneous receipts, including the 
marketing of broilers, brought the years’ busi- 
ness for 1924 up to $6,213,907. This marked 
an increase from $2,952,917 in 1921 and was 
almost an even $2,000,000 increase over 1923. 
Last year’s business ran around $8,000,000. It 
is estimated that two-thirds of the eggs pro- 
duced in Washington west of the Cascades pass 
thru this association, and the producers of the 
other third can thank their stars that their 





Poultry producers in the state of Wash- 
ington have to go across the continent to 
find a market. Yet they have done it, and 
have made enough money to increase poul- 
try production in the state and hold a fair 
degree of prosperity for the producers. The 
old commercial agencies fell down on the 
job; it was the co-operative that opened the 
way to new markets and provided the qual- 
ity product that kept those markets open. 
This article tells of the work of the Wash- 
ington poultry co-operative. The methods 
do not differ markedly from those used in 
corn belt states that have really turned 
their attention to this job, All these re- 
ports show that the methods for handling 
poultry and eggs co-operatively have been 
worked out and standardized. All that 
Iowa, for instance, needs to do is to follow 
in a well-beaten path. 











brother producers maintain an organization to 
keep price levels above the sinking point for 
them also. 

These accomplishments are not a result of 
mushroom growth, however, nor do they con- 
stitute a business built quickly on the spur of 
some pressing necessity. For eight years the 
plans have been developing. At the end of the 
first five-year period the association met its 
greatest test. Organized on the district com- 
modity plan with a five-year contract, this con- 
tract expired in December, 1922. Word was 
sent out to the members that no eggs would be 
handled after January 1 except for those who 
had signed the new marketing agreement for a 
second five-year period. The first week in Jan- 
uary the association handled 487 cases more 
than during the last week in December, and 
there was no campaign on for re-signing the 
contracts. 

This tells the story. 

Since then the business has been increasing 


ree BA ce* 
| as 


by leaps and bounds, and early in 192% orders 
for eggs exceeded the ability of the Washington 
farmers to supply by approximately one hun- 
dred carloads. 

The association has headquarters down in the 
warehouse district in Seattle. Ten branch sta- 
tions operate out thru the country districts of 
western Washington, and most of these braneh 
stations are pretty substantial affairs in them- 
selves. For instance, at Lynden, snuggled up 
near the Canadian boundary in the northwest 
corner of the northwest county in the United 
States, a complete plant is equipped for receiv- 
ing and candling eggs, processing and storing, 
manufacturing and distributing feed and fat- 
tening and dressing broilers. Another complete 
station is operated at Bellingham, in the same 
county. Likewise, at Tacoma and at Winlock, 
in the southwest district. At Aberdeen, out in 
Gray’s Harbor county, directly on the Pacifie 
ocean, is a branch station equipped for assem- 
bling and candling eggs, handling dressed poul- 
try and retailing feed, Branches of this eapae- 
ity are also located at Everett and Alderwood 
Manor. At Mount Vernon and Oak Harbor, 
the latter on an island in Puget Sound, are sta- 
tions for assembling eggs and distributing feed, 
Each branch is under the direction of a capable 
manager. All stations are equipped with truck 
service for facilitating handling of feed. 


Lynden Station Has 95% Membership 


In the country surrounding the Lynden sta- 
tion, 95 per cent of the poultrymen are mem- 
bers of the association. In 1924, 174 new mem- 
bers were added and there was not a single 
withdrawal. The year before 163 new members 
came in without a withdrawal, and none have 
yet withdrawn. The poultry department of this 
branch in 1924 received 94,845 broilers, and 
more than 60,000 old hens. The feed depart- 
ment in this station includes the largest ele- 
vator and feed mill north of Seattle in Wash- 
ington, and is of most modern construction. 
In 1924, 442 carloads of feed were unloaded 
from the railroad sidetrack and 459 tons of oats 
and 610 tons of straw were purchased from lo- 
cal farmers. 

The Tacoma branch is another active one. In 
1921, 37,000 cases were received, and in 1924, 
78,000. This branch inereased its retail sales 
in the city of Tacoma from 169,869 in 1923 to 
312,693 in 1924. At the Tacoma branch, Man- 
ager R. E. Darling has been particularly eap- 
able in the handling of employes. The twenty- 
five or more employes of this branch have or- 
ganized a co-operative dining association which 
furnishes luncheon five days in the week on a 
co-operative basis. This promotes helpful get- 
together conferences and in general promotes 
efficient management, 

The fundamental principle on which this 
great marketing 
association has devel- 
oped has been grading, 

rae ee | When a earload of the 
association’s best grade 
of eggs, Fresh Wash- 
ington Extras, is of- 
fered to buyers in New 
York, Chieago or on 
any other market east 
or west, the well-in- 
formed purchaser is 
able to bid intelligent- 
ly and with complete 
confidence as to (Com-  & 
cluded on page 10) | 
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BACK TO THE CORN BELT PLAN 

HE Haugen bill has been changed to con- 

form more nearly to the lines of the orig- 
inal corn belt bill. There is no subsidy for the 
corn, hog, wheat and cattle men. There is only 
a revolving fund, to be handled as a loan; and 
the cost of dumping is to be covered by the 
equalization fee. Cotton gets an advance from 
the treasury, with the equalization fee post- 
poned for two years. 

This seems to us the strongest form the bill 
has had. It was perhaps worth while to pre- 
sent the other plan, with the treasury furnish- 
ing funds for the first two years’ operation, 
and the equalization fee postponed, if only to 
show up the opposition. In the early days of 
discussion, the opposition hammered bitterly 
at the equalization fee; yet when this was post- 
poned, the opposition, apparently not at all 
pleased, attacked the changed bill on the 
ground that it involved a subsidy. Now of 
course the expenses of operating the export 
plan must be borne by some one, and either by 
the co-operatives, the government or the pro- 
ducers. If the producers bear it, the equaliza- 
tion fee is a necessity; if the government bears 
it, a subsidy is inevitable. To oppose both 
plans simply means that the opposition is not 
willing to face the need of an effective handling 
of the surplus. The third possibility is, of 
course, that the opposition wants the co-opera- 
tives to handle the job, a prospect before which 
the co-operatives themselves recoil with horror 
in the certain knowledge that it would mean 
bankruptcy for them to attempt to stabilize 
prices for all producers and confine the pay- 
ment of costs to their own members. 

The struggle over amendments is taking a 
good while. Present prospects are that the 
final vote may not come until late this week 
or perhaps not until next week. Up to the 
moment of writing, the bill has not been crip- 
pled by improper amendments. The delay 
brings to mind the prediction of some earlier 
in the year, that the vote on the bill would be 


; ~ held up until the farmers were too busy in the 


fields to bother about what congress is doing. 
We doubt if corn belt farmers are that busy. 
Just to let folks in congress know that farmers 
still read the papers and note political shifts 
éven in corn planting time, we suggest that 
some more letters and postcards would do some 
good. Write to your own representative and 
senators, and also to Representative G. N. 
laugen and to Senator G. W. Norris. Repre- 


sentative Haugen is leading the fight in the 
house, and indications are that Senator Norris 
and the rest of the farm senators will open up 
the debate soon for similar action in the senate. 
At present it seems certain that the Haugen 
bill will secure a stronger yote than the 
McNary-Haugen bill did two years ago. The 
corn belt and the west are just as strong as 
two years ago, and the south is markedly more 
friendly. It must be remembered, however, 
that a tremendously bitter fight is being waged 
against the measure by powerful groups. The 
change of a few votes may settle the question. 
It is up to farmers everywhere to see that their 
representatives vote on the right side. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


HE second week in May was a little cooler 

than average. There were widespread scat- 
tering showers, but on the whole the rainfall 
was decidedly lacking. 


Rainfall deficiencies .are as follows, by 
states: 
From April 1 From May 1 
to May 14 to May 14 
MONI oc cie scr vuckoonssdbaphaseaereaene 2.6 inches .8 inch 
SEURENIA ov snetalscepdneteasivccert 1.3 inches 1.1 inches 
PUIDIIRUNIOID oaks besxcursesvessvscinyen 2.2 inches -1 inch 
MIMRIRAIE 0 Pe unter iid ccc doue 1.3 inches .3 inch 
NIG 8 cas co cisntenssesesspecomsece 2.0 inches 1.1 inches 
BEMNIRIDY, “isietsccscehineieetacnyevor 1.1 inches 1.1 inches 
RMURID) wesecswcscshus domestsucatteasstonaes .6 inch 1.1 inches 


Normal rainfall from April 1 to the middle 
of May is 4 to 5 inches for most of the states. 
Iowa has received less than half her normal. 
No great damage has been done by the drouth 
as yet, altho in parts of Iowa the oats, hay and 
pastures are all suffering. If the present drouth 
is followed by dry weather later in the season, 
tremendous damage will be done. The chances 
are that good rains in June will cause most of 
the corn belt to forget all about the present 
drouth, 





RUBBER PRICES AND THE HAUGEN 
BILL 


HE Towa farm paper enemy of the Haugen > 


bill and similar legislative efforts to help 
the price of farm products recently stated : 


The price of crude rubber in New York has 
dropped to 48 cents a pound, as compared with the 
high mark of $1.15 per pound, which it reached 
shortly after the British government put into effect 
the measure known as the Stevenson law, intended 
to maintain the price of rubber at a fixed standard 
thru control both of production and marketing. 

It was only a few months ago that the increase 
in rubber prices was being hailed as an example 
of the effectiveness of price fixing legislation. Lit- 
tle is now heard for the good reason that the 
Stevenson law has not proved practical in opera- 
tion, .. . The rubber planters and the British gov- 
ernment now have vast stocks of rubber on hand 
and have been compelled to bring the price back to 
very nearly the price level which obtained when the 
Stevenson law was enacted. 

The experience of Great Britain under this law is 
similar to that of all governments which have at- 
tempted experiments of the same character. Tem- 
porary relef is sometimes given, but in the long 
run the effort fails. 


In September of 1922, rubber was around 13 
cents a pound, less than one-half the cost of 
production and far below the pre-war level for 
rubber. The rubber producers are business 
men who believe in facing a bad situation in an 
intelligent way. Thru the British government, 
in late 1922, they were able to put into effect 
what is known as the Stevenson law, which, at 
the time, was criticized by many folks as eco- 
nomically unsound. Just the same it worked, 
and by December of 1922 the price of rubber 
doubled, reaching 26 cents a pound, In De- 
cember of 1922, Wallaces’ Farmer stated: 


Rubber has now reached a price which is roughly 
equivalent to cost of production, and if the produc- 
ers are wise they will now drop their control meas- 
ures and not put them into effect again until there 


is danger of prices going decidedly below cost of 
production. Any use of controlled production tg 
force a price decidedly above cost of production jg 
certain to lead to injustice and disaster. 

Since late 1922, when the Stevenson law wag 
first put into effect, the price of rubber hag 
almost continuously been above cost of produ 
tion, going above $1 a pound in late 1925 and 
early 1926. Recently it has dropped to 45 centg 
a pound, but it is still far above cost of pro. 
duction. There is grave danger that any price 
above 40 cents a pound will eventually lead to 
more production than the automobile owners 
have use for and that the producers may tem. 
porarily face disaster as a result of overpro. 
duction. 

The Stevenson law is full of suggestions to 
farmers of the corn belt. The rubber producers 
in 1922 were hit far harder by the deflation 
than corn belt farmers. They analyzed their 
situation in an intelligent way, however, and 
were able to bring into effect a government law 
to counteract their weak bargaining position, 
The Stevenson law has worked successfully and 
continuously for three years, and is still work. 
ing successfully today. Wallaces’ Farmer be. 
lieves that the rubber producers made a serious 
mistake by allowing prices to go so high in late 
1925 and early 1926. It is probable, however, 
that the producers themselves were not so re. 
sponsible for this as speculators handling the 
rubber after it left the producers’ hands. While 
we do not have any recent information as to 
cost of producing rubber, the probabilities are 
that 45 cents a pound is still too high, and that 
the rubber producers would be wiser to accept a 
price of around 35 cents a pound. 

The Stevenson rubber act has been one of 
the outstanding examples of legislation dealing 
with price which has been of service both to 
rubber producers and the world at large. The 
rubber producers back in late 1922 and 1923 
were pulled very rapidly out of a” disastrous 
situation. They were pulled out fast enough so 
that the production of rubber today is on a 
larger scale than would have been the case if 
more of the plantation owners had been allowed 
to go bankrupt. It is really unfortunate for all 
concerned that rubber prices went so high last 
winter, and it is to be hoped that prices will 
now be stabilized at around 30 to 40 cents 
pound. 

Under the Haugen bill there is no prospect 
that corn, hog and wheat prices will ever go 80 
high as rubber prices went under the Stevenson 
law. On the whole, however, the Stevenson law 
experience should be decidedly encouraging to 
supporters of the Haugen bill. Rubber pro- 
ducers are now in strong enough position 9 
that they can probably get along all right for 
the time being without. the Stevenson act, and 
it is to be hoped that if the Haugen bill is en 
acted our producers will eventually get in pos 
tion so they ean get along without this kind of 
help from the government. 





NEXT WEEK ON THE AIR 


OR the last few weeks our radio department 
has been evolving into what we believe i 
the most helpful section of the kind in aby 
farm paper. An expert radio man, who is for 
tunately equipped also with a farm and farm 
paper background, is going over the prograll 
of the principal stations for a week in advance 
and listing for our readers the features that he 
knows are valuable and in which he believes out 
readers will be interested. 

Let us know what you think of the depart 
ment. Fixing it up in this shape involves co 
siderable space, worry and expense. Unless We 
find that a good percentage of our readers a 
using it, we can not afford to continue the 
ture and shall go back to the old type of radio 
department. If you find the new departme™ 
heplful and want it to go on, write vs. i 
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LET THE DEVIL TAKE HIM 


pack in the early days, when men lived in 

eaves, had weapons that were only stones 
tied to sticks, and worshiped fire andthe sun, 
the saber tooth tiger contrived to make life dif- 
ficult and unpleasant for the sons of Adam. 
Every so often the tribe would be traveling 
along thru the forest, when suddenly a yellow 
streak would shoot out from a tree, there would 
be a horrifying growl, and the next instant the 
tiger would be having dinner and the part of 
the tribe not engaged in furnishing the repast 
would be legging it for shelter as fast as pos- 
sible. 

Probably it was the fastest runner of those 
days who invented the axiom: ‘‘Let the tiger 
(or the devil, for the tiger was the embodiment 
of evil to them) take the hindmost.’’ He was 
the fastest runner, and he had a gift for epi- 
gram, but he was not the smartest man. The 
smartest man led the men of the tribe back to 
where the tiger’s trail led down to the water- 
ing place; in that trail a pit was dug; by it the 
men waited, and presently there was a new tiger 
skin in the home cave.” 

We still have the same kinds of folks. Up in 
Wisconsin the other day, a county agent—of all 
people ; we don’t know how he got or holds his 
job—urged that the rule of ‘‘The devil take 
the hindmost’’ was the only law, and recom- 
mended that each farmer run as fast as he could 
in order to let somebody else be the one that 
was caught. 

Of course, we all know that we shall always 
have good farmers and bad farmers, prosperous 
farmers and poor ones. Every man wants to 
be in the better class. But what we want most 
of all is to make sure that the average farmer 
is going to get by. The only way to make sure 
of that is by deliberate action to raise the re- 
wards of the farmer as a class. It means dig- 
ging a pit for the tiger instead of running away 
from him. 

The worst foe of agriculture is the man who 
encourages cut-throat competition between 
farmers. That competition simply produces 
more cheap food for the cities and lower in- 
comes for each producer, We need united ac- 
tion to adjust. production to demand, to market 
goods intelligently, to secure legislative equal- 
ity. The man who says that we can forget about 
these things, that ‘‘work all day and sleep all 
night’ is enough of a program, and that ‘‘ Let 
the devil take the hindmost’’ is the best rule, 
has sold out to the enemy and has betrayed his 


people. 





THE HOG CALLING SEASON OPENS 


HE hog calling season is now getting under 

way. Candidates for county and state 
championships are engaged in running the fat 
off herds of astonished porkers in an effort to 
get in trim for the finals. Those who are about 
to claim glory in this field at the summer pie- 
nies are up against a hard proposition. The 
standards for hog calling are still too vague. 
One score card gives 50 points for volume, 25 
for variety, 10 for enticement, 10 for musical 
quality and 5 for facial expression. Other ex- 
perts dissent violently. Speaking for ourselves, 
a veteran commentators on the art, we doubt 
very much whether a hog cares how many faces 
the caller makes, and we would be inclined to 
lump the points for variety and enticement to- 
gether and call it ‘porcine appeal.’’ 

For a while, we doubted the merits of the 10 
points for musical quality. The hog’s ear is 
hot sensitive enough to warrant this. But there 
48 another motive possible. Every year thou- 
sands of folks go over to Switzerland to hear 
the natives yodeling to their stock or that of 
their neighbors. If we can develop a musical 
type of hog calling in the corn belt, why won’t 
It be possible some day for every farm yard to 


have visitors from points east draped along 
the fence at feeding time and waiting breath- 
lessly for the local musician to unloose his 
**Whoo-o0-ey’’? Hog calling may prove to be 
the corn belt’s contribution to the musical art 
of the country, and future poets, in describing 
the rural scene, may describe, along with the 
lowing of kine and humming of bees, the plain- 
tive, and preferably distant, note of the hog 
caller. 





TAYLOR TO HELP PICK MASTER 
FARMERS 


ENRY C. TAYLOR, former chief of the 

Bureau of Agricultural Economies, has 
accepted our invitation to serve on the board to 
select twenty Master Farmers. He writes us: 

‘‘T am much pleased with the idea of trying 
to select twenty Master Farmers in your terri- 
tory. This is in harmony with the broad poli- 
cies of Wallaces’ Farmer. While you have 
been fearless and ‘straight from the shoulder’ 
on the questions relating to needed legislation 
intended to give farmers a square deal, you 
have never overlooked the importance of farm- 
ers doing everything they can to help them- 
selves. The corn husking contest, your corn 
breeding work, and the corn yield contests have 
done much to stimulate efficiency in farming. 
Put on a broad basis of better farming, better 
business and better living, the picking out of 
twenty Master Farmers can do much to call at- 
tention to the kind of thing farmers can do to 
help themselves. I believe that a display of the 
results of the efforts of twenty Master Farmers 
will show that while corn belt farmers have 
been putting forth a strenuous effort to secure 
a more equitable price ratio, they have in no 
way overlooked the prime importance of doing 
everything they can to help themselves. Let 
the good work go on.’’ 

Seore cards will be sent out to any who re- 
quest them. Let each reader make sure that 
his community is represented in the list of en- 
tries by its best farmer. All entries must be 
in by July 1. 





BEAR HUNTING WITH A POPGUN 
A STATEMENT of Secretary Jardine before 


the house committee on agriculture shows 
how far the secretary is from sizing up the 
agricultural problem. He said: ‘‘My own con- 
viction is that the central problem in this whole 
matter is one of merchandising.’’ To the corn 
belt, the central problem is disposal of the sur- 
plus in such a manner as to get a protected 
price for the balance of the crop. Merchandis- 
ing is a detail of the larger problem. Since he 
fails to see the problem itself, it is no wonder 
that the secretary’s plan for dealing with it 
should turn out to be so inadequate. 





THE REPRINT OF THE HOG SERIES 


REQUESTS for copies of the pamphlet con- 

taining the hog series that ran this spring 
in Wallaces’ Farmer have been coming in fast, 
If anyone else wants a copy, speak up now. A 
posteard request will bring it. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


While they will probably never admit it pub- 
licly, some of the more intelligent eastern folks 
seem to be getting really worried about this 
post-war reversal in trade balances. So far, 
this reversal in international relationships has 
hit the farmer harder than anyone else, altho 
those business men who cater to farm needs 
have been hit almost as hard. So far the labor- 
ing men and those business men who sell stuff 
to laboring men have actually benefited. Now, 
however, the east is gradually finding out that 
they are likely to suffer some, too, along with 
the western farmers and the western business 


men. They are finding that they can’t go on 
indefinitely selling manufactured goods abroad 
in exchange for paper promises to pay from 
foreign countries, Sooner or later we have got 
to accept manufactured goods from Europe and 
that means trouble to seaboard manufacturers 
and the men working in their factories. 

I hope that those intelligent people who have 
had the most experience in international fi- 
nances will do some genuine thinking as to what 
the post-war reversal in trade balances means 
all the way around. The seaboard manufae- 
turers have been looking with longing eyes to- 
ward South America, Australia, China and a 
good many other countries. Isn’t it about time 
that they were settling down and beginning to 
think of the desirability of the market fur- 
nished by prosperous American farmers? If 
they don’t care to analyze what. the post-war 
reversal in trade balances means to the farmers 
from the standpoint of the farmer, perhaps 
they will try to understand it from their own 
standpoint. 

We have all the elements here in the United 
States for the enjoyment of tremendous pros- 
perity. All that is necessary is that we use a 
little intelligence in the conscious directing of 
certain economic forces instead of allowing our- 
selves to be blown before the wind without 
thinking. I can’t believe that our eastern peo- 
ple really want to continue indefinitely a policy 
which ean result only in the building up of very 
bitter feelings on the part of western farmers, 


During the past six montlis I have met a 
number of men around fifty years of age from 
the larger cities of the middle-west. Most of 
these men think they are sympathetic toward 
the farm problem, but it continually rankles in 
their minds that farmers today are not living 
as hard a life as their parents did thirty or 
forty years ago. Continually they are citing 
the virtues of the pioneers, contrasting their 
sturdy individuality with the whining of the 
present-day farmer. It all hangs together log- 
ically and when told by a smart man is convine- 
ing even to many farmers. 

The truth of the situation as it relates to the 
present day, however, is contained in the fol- 
lowing statement of an early pioneer who gave 
his recipe for success under the hard conditions 
of the early days: 

‘‘We stayed at home, worked very hard, sold 
a little stuff each year, and bought nothing.”’ 

Thousands of farmers all over the United 
States are gradually beginning to apply this 
pioneer remedy. They are working longer 
hours, staying at home more, and buying less. 
We wonder, however, if the business men of 
the middle-west will really be so very enthusi- 
astic about the farmers gradually reverting to 
the pioneer method of living as the solution of 
their problem. The farmers may eventually: 
get along finely by applying such a solution, 
but what about the poor business men whose 


prosperity depends on selling things to the _ 


farmers? 

The average farmer and the average busi- 
ness man in the middle-west should make com- 
mon cause in fighting for a national poliey 
which will give the midwestern farmer his fair 
share of the national income. What if the farm- 
er does spend a considerable part of an in- 
creased income in automobiles, radios, bath tubs 
and electric lights? What if he does go to a 
movie once in a while? True, he is thereby get- 
ting away from the sturdy virtues of pioneer 
days. I can’t help but think, however, that, 
everything considered, it is a much harder job 
to live satisfactorily under present-day condi- 
tions than it was in the old pioneer days, Prob- 
lems are more varied and more difficult to 
meet, even tho living conditions are not nearly 
so hard. 

H. A. WALLACE; 
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ford show at the 1925 International. 


# WAS a Domino year in the Here- 


By D. F. Malin 


ee 


CHANGES IN HEREFORD SIRE LINE-UP | 


Domino Bulls Advance in List of Prize Winning Sires 


which are predominantly Anxiety 4th 
bred. Two of these bulls have made jm. 





The blood of that fine old patriarch 
of the Anxiety 4th line was a factor in 
the top decisions of nearly every one of 
the hard-fought Whiteface rings. The 
winnings of Domino’s descendants were 
so extensive, in fact, that the old sire now 
ranks second among the sires of Hereford 
winners, as shown in the latest revised 
five-year table which accompanies this 
discussion. A year ago Domino held but 
seventh place in this roll of honor. Fur- 
ther laurels went to the Domino clan 
when Major Domino, a son of Domino, 
rolled up 178 points in the 1925 show 
alone, the largest individual score credit- 
ed to a single Hereford sire in one Inter- 
national show for the past ten years. 


Little Help From Prince Domino 


The winnings of the Domino-bred cat- 
tle constituted the outstanding point of 
interest in the 1925 Hereford show at the 
International, judged from the stand- 
point of bloodlines. These winnings were 
accomplished, however, with very little 
help from one important branch of the 
Domino family, for the get of Prince 


The Leading Sires of Hereford Prize Winners 
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portant gains when their standing of g 
year ago is considered. Publican, the sire 
of Domino, has advanced from twelfth 
to sixth place, while Beau Mischief hag 
stepped up from sixth to fourth. Beay 
President has held his own, but Beay 
Brummel has dropped several places, ow. 
ing to the fact that most Herefords of 
the present generation are at least four 
or five generations removed from thig 
celebrated Anxiety 4th-bred sire. 

33 Repeater, with some Anxiety blood 
mingled with much that is extraneous, 
maintains himself high in the table, al. 
tho the results of the last two Interna. 
tionals have not strengthened him mate. 
rially. Perfection, sire of Woodford, wag 
forced into third place this year by the 
Domino gain. Perfection, like Beay 
3rummel, will be eliminated from this 
tabulation in a few years because of hig 
remoteness from present-day winners, 


No. Winners 


Four New Names This Year 
Four names new to the table this year 
may be noted, replacing four that were 
_listed in last year’s four-year standing, 








Domino, a powerful factor at several re; 
cent shows, cut very little figure at the 
1925 show, As a result, this noted son of Dom- 
ino received but 24 points and missed a chance 
to advance his standing in the five-year table. 
Prince Domino remains, however, the highest 
ranking living bull in the table. 

No sire has yet demonstrated sufficient 
strength to dethrone Woodford from the lead- 
ing position of the table. He retains a comfort- 
able lead over all others for the five-year term, 
altho a close study of the figures reveals that 
his margin has been cut down «ince a year ago. 
Woodford, it will be recalled, combines the 
blood of Perfection with that of Anxiety 4th, 
and is thus indebted to both the principal blood- 
line sources of the breed. 

For some years three of Woodford’s sons 
have been numbered among the 20 most dis- 


tinguished progenitors of Hereford winners. 
Woodford 28th has gone up a couple of notches 
in the table since last year, and now occupies 
ninth place, while his brothers, Woodford 9th 
and Woodford 6th, are in twelfth and four- 
teenth positions. The Woodford group thus ap- 
pears destined to a place of some importance in 
this study for at least several years more. 

In addition to the Domino bulls this list of 20 
sires contains many others that are of the line- 
bred Anxiety 4th lineage, which makes up so 
large a part of the Hereford breed. Beau Mis- 
chief, Publican, Beau President, Bocaldo 6th 
and Bonnie Brae 8th are high ranking sires of 
this blood, while the table also shows the names 
of Braemore, Beau Brummel, Bonnie Lad 20th, 
Mischief Mixer and Beau Blanchard, all of 





Braemore, Major Domino, Mischief Mix. 
er and Laurel Perfection have been en- 
tered in the roll of honor, while Bright Stan 
way, Bocaldo, Perfection Fairfax and Distrib. 
utor have been removed from it. 

It may be worth while for the benefit of those 
to whom these studies are new, to state that the 
standing in this table is based upon an award 
of points to the bulls whose descendants stand 
highest in the Hereford rings at the Interna 
tional each year. The sire of a first prize win- 
ner is allotted 32 points, while each grandsire 
receives 16 and each great-grandsire 8. Male 
ancestors of second prize winners are awarded 
24, 12 and 6 points, according to the generation 
—while the ratio for ancestors of third prize 
winners is 16, 8 and 4 points. Points are sum- 
marized and the result for the ftve-year period 
ending in 1925 appears in the table herewith, 


MARKET THE CORN BELT LAMBS EARLY 


Gains Are Cheaper in Early Months and Market Is Better Before Western Runs 


OST of the lambs raised in Towa and 
M surrounding territory should be market- 
ed before July 15, to return their pro- 
ducers the largest profit. A properly handled 
four-month lamb sold before the run of western 
lambs reach the terminal markets will generally 
bring its raiser more dollars than the same 
lamb eight months old will bring in the fall and 
the saving in feed and labor is a very real item. 
Marketing in June and July provides the 
best weights to meet the demands of the mar- 
ket and the best prices for native stuff coming 
before the western run begins. If properly 
handled, the lambs should never have lost their 
milk fat, especially if a little grain is fed the 
lambs after they go on grass. By marketing in 
June or the first half of July, the dry, hard 
pastures with their poor gains, also the flies 
and heat of the summer, are avoided. Stomach 
worms do little damage to the growing lamb 
- before July 15, but on many farms do a serious 
damage from then on until November. 


February and March Best Lambing Time 


Early lambs have a very real advantage in 
tting ready for this desirable market. The 
“dast of February and the first of March is the 
lambing time that fits in best with the scheme 
of things when one desires to make the biggest 
pfit from his lambs. A little grain in addition 

fo the milk and pasture adds very noticeably to 

» gains made by the lambs. At first thought, 
any object to the bother and trouble of feed- 


ing grain to a bunch of stock running on pas- 
ture, but on most Iowa farms the flock of ewes 
and their lambs are yarded at night or at least 
come to the yards so grain can be fed to the 
lambs. While the early lamb has a real advan- 
tage in getting ready for the early market, on 
most farms it is good policy to push the lambs 
that are dropped as late as April for the earli- 
est possible market. April lambs can reach a 
weight of fifty-five pounds by July 15 if 
pushed, and probably can top the lamb market 
at that time, The lambs that have been docked 
and castrated have a real advantage over those 
not cared for in this manner, but even those 
not treated will market better in July than they 
will in September or later. 

Lambs raised under Iowa conditions are gen- 
erally produced in small numbers on each farm. 
For the bulk of the state, a long railroad haul is 
a part of the marketing of livestock. He who 
wishes to market a small bunch of lambs in 
June or July is oftentimes at a serious disad- 
vantage because of the difficulty in finding 
other lambs or sheep to fill out the ear. Sev- 
eral county agents in the state report that they 
have succeeded in getting together enough 
lambs to make a carload or several carloads for 
market at this time. A live manager of a local 
shipping association can offer aid at this par- 
ticular time. 

The possible profit of lambs to an Iowa 
farmer is very well shown by the experience of 
J. A. Case, of Mills county. Each fall he buys 


about*sixty ewes on the Omaha market. These 
are bred to a high quality Shropshire buek. 
Plans call for the dropping of the lambs a 
near March 1 as possible. Mr. Case uses a hok 
low tile hog house for a lambing shed. This i 
practical because his pigs are not farrowed wu 
til April, and by that time the lambs are ready 
for an open shed or can stay out of doors evel 
at night. 


Has Worked Out Practical Feeding Plan 


He uses sweet clover pasture for the ewes and 
lambs. A very practical way of feeding grain t@ 
the lambs has been worked out. When they até 
first put on pasture, he feeds a small amount 0 
grain to the whole flock, After a couple week 
he sorts out the lambs from the ewes and fe 


those alone. After two or three nights of sort @ 


ing, the job becomes one of merely opening 4 
gate and standing by it while the lambs file # 
and the ewes stand outside. 

He markets the lambs the last of June, and 
the first of July, at the age of four months of 
less. His lambs when sold for the four years— 
1922 to 1925—averaged in weight 71 pounds 
each for the whole lamb crop. For these fout 
years they have netted almost $10 each. His re 
ord as to weight and prices is nothing unusi@®- 
Few who have kept native lambs until October 
or November get a larger return. As a practi 
among those who raise sheep in small or com 
siderable numbers, the marketing of lambs ® 
early as possible promises the most profit. — 
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-} HOW TO MAKE THE BEE WORK NIGHTS 


Will a Firefly Cross Do It?—What Are the Limits of Hybridization? 
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‘‘turken,’’ ‘‘kiwi’’ and other strange 
crossbreds among animals have attained, 
has aroused considerable argument and curi- 
osity as to what is really possible in nature with 
respect to crossing animals (or plants) which 
are not very closely related to one another. Peo- 
le are asking what limits nature has actually 
_established to keep her species within reason- 
able bounds, Accordingly it becomes of inter- 
est to survey the animal and plant kingdoms 
calmly, noting what. nature has permitted nat- 
urally or what man has done artificially in 
hybridizing widely related forms. Perhaps such 
an outline will serve as an antidote for some of 
the recent wild-eyed advertising claims of those 
who have crossbred novelties for sale. At least, 
it may help some ambitious soul who might 
wish to cross the egg-plant and the milkweed 
to obtain a custard pie, or to cross the firefly 
with the honey-bee to get the latter to working 
nights. 


T* recent notoriety which the alleged 


System of Naming Animals and Plants 


For a clear understanding of the limits of 
crossing (or hybridization) in the animal or the 
plant kingdom, it is necessary to know that 
scientists have classed plants and animals ac- 
cording to their similarity of strueture, and 
that their grouping of related forms has given 
us a certain system of naming them. This sys- 
tem of naming animals and plants is based on 
such groupings as the family, the genus, the 
species, and finally the breed (animals) or the 
variety (plants). Thus the Jersey cow belongs 
to the bovine family (Bovidae), to the cow 
genus (bos), to the species taurus, and to the 
Jersey breed. Her technical Latin name, then, 
is Bos taurus. We ourselves are known as 
Homo sapiens, only the genus and species being 
commonly used, altho we also belong to the 
human family (Homidae). The corn plant’s 
scientific name is Zea mays, and it belongs in 
the grass family (Gramineae) along with wheat 
and oats. 

Thus of the commonly used groupings, the 
family is the highest rank, followed in turn by 
the smaller subdivisions of genus, species and 
breed (or variety). With respect to the possi- 
bility of crossing different families, genera, 
species or breeds, we ean make the general state- 

















The alleged turket—some claim it to be a turkey 
and chicken cross. 


ment that among the higher animals or plants, 
there are no known crosses of different fami- 
les. For example, we can not cross the bovine 
and the equine (horse family—Equidae), nor 
ean we hybridize the rose family (Rosaceae) 
and the pea family (Leguminoseae). There are 
NO exceptions to this statement. 
en we drop down one group in the scheme 
classifying plants or animals and consider 
genus, we find that a very few successful 
pw. are known between two different genera 
Of the same family. This is considered an ex- 
ely wide cross, and whenever made, it is at- 





By E. W. Lindstrom 


Professor of Genetics, Iowa State College 


tended with considerable sterility in the off- 
spring. Among animals the following generie 
crosses have been reported authentically: (1) 
Cow x buffalo; (2) hen x guinea fowl; (3) 
hen x pheasant; (4) guinea x turkey; (5) Mal- 
lard duck x Muscovy duck. 














This mule colt is the offspring of a mare mule, the 


one shown below. Its sire was a jack. 

In all of these crosses of different genera, a 
great deal of sterility occurs, and in fact none 
but the cow-buffalo cross can be carried any 
farther than the first crossbred generation. For 
example, in all of the poultry crosses noted 
above, only a few eggs of the crossbreds 
hatch, they are always males and completely 
sterile, Hence the cross ends there, and can 
not be used in producing a new breed. 

In the cross of the cow (Bos taurus) and the 
buffalo (Bison americanus), offspring of both 
sexes occur, but only the females are fertile, the 
males usually dying at birth, or if they live, are 
completely sterile. These crossbreds are known 
as cattaloes. The only way to carry on the 
cross is to mate the female cattalo with a buf- 
falo or cattle sire. This cross is being devel- 
oped in Canada with some success, the idea be- 
ing to combine the hardiness of the buffalo with 
the good commercial quality of the beef breeds 
of cattle. 

No Scientific Basis for Claims 

Other crosses have been claimed in this group 
—such as the hen-turkey (offspring ealled 
turkens) and the hen-dwarf ostrich (or kiwi), 
but as far as can be learned there is absolutely 
no scientfie basis for such claims. Were such a 
cross as the first possible, it is highly certain 
that only males would hatch, and they would be 
sterile. Even if we grant that occasionally a 
fertile offspring resulted, the claim of the 
turken breeders that they developed a uniform 
turken breed within two or three years’ time 
from the original cross, is obviously absurd. We 
ean be reasonably sire, however, that no one 
has ever made the cross himself. Whenever the 
source of this cross is searched for, it ends in 
uncertainty with respect to the parentage of 
this bare-necked breed. 

These so-called turkens are most satisfactor- 
ily explained as selections that have been bred 
from the old bare-necked chicken. There is a 
belief that the common, Transylvania bare- 
necked fowl traces back to the turkey-hen an- 
cestry in the dim past, but this is merely an 
opinion, based on hearsay. 

The alleged kiwi crossbred is more ridiculous 
than the turken, Any cross of the hen with a 
‘“‘dwarf-ostrich’’ or kiwi (wingless bird) 
stretches the imagination beyond the breaking 
point. The basis for such claims undoubtedly 
arises in the use of the common, Silky fowl in 
breeding. This can easily be crossed with the 
larger breeds of poultry, and selections from 
this cross will give progeny in later generations 
that might justify gome peculiar name like kiwi, 





but this does not prove its relation to the orig- 
inal kiwi. There is little chance that the use of 
the Silky fowl in crosses would give anything 
of commercial value. 

In the plant kingdom, especially among the 
higher plants, there are only three known ge- 
neric crosses. In other words, the limits of 
crossing in plants are approximately the same 
as in animals. The authentic crosses among 
genera are as follows: (1) Corn x wild Mexican 
grass (Teosinte) ; (2) wheat x rye; (3) cabbage 
x radish. The only member of the grass family 
that crosses with corn is the wild Mexican grass 
—Teosinte (Euchlaena mexicana). This cross 
is quite fertile, and may be carried on success- 
fully for an indefinite number of generations. 
Apparently there is no commercial value in this 
cross, since the Mexican grass contributes noth- 
ing of great value to the progeny. 

Responsible for Burbank’s Mistake 

This cross is responsible for a recent mistake 
of Luther Burbank, who publicly claimed that 
he produced or evolved corn from this wild 
Mexican grass in eighteen years. Very likely 
he did nothing of the sort, but merely happened 
to get some Mexican wild grass seed that had 
been previously crossed with corn. In this ease, 
he did nothing but re-isolate the corn already 
in the hybrid, a feat which is of every-day oe- 
eurrence with the plant breeder. 

The wheat (Triticum vulgare) by rye (Secale 
cereale) cross occurs in nature very rarely. The 
hybrids are highly sterile and are earried on 
only with great difficulty. Thus far nothing of 
commercial importance has come from this 
generic cross. 

The offspring of the cabbage-reddish cross 
(both members of the mustard family) while 
very vigorous, are completely sterile. Accord- 
ingly, this wide cross can not be continued be- 
yond the first generation, 

Claims are occasionally heard of other ge- 
neric crosses in plants, but none are authentie, 
For example, anothet California breeder adver- 
tises that he has crossbred offspring of the to- 
mato and pepper for sale. Very likely this also 

















This is the mare mule which proved that once in 
a while a mule can indulge in hope of posterity. 


The colt here is her second. Its sire was a saddle 
stallion. These animals are at the Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. 


is a mistake. At least, the crossbreds are very 
much like the tomato, and show no real evi- 
dence of their pepper ancestry. This would be 
a cross of two different genera, and the chances — 
of success, to say the least, are very slim. 
Species crosses are made with greater suc- 
cess than generic crosses in both plants and ani- 
mals, altho there is still marked sterility in the 
offspring usually. The following is a list of 
known species crosses (Concluded on page 13) 
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Ration for Pigs 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“T make a business of feeding pigs. 
What I have on hand at ‘the present 
time will average about 120 pounds. 
Their ration consists of ground shell 
corn and oats and all the mineralized 
tankage they will eat. I also use a 
slop consisting of ground corn, oats, 
one gallon oil meal to a barrel of wa- 
ter. They are doing well. From what 
I have said, what suggestions or criti- 
cisms have you to make?” 

You can make a considerable im- 
provement on your ration by feeding 
shelled corn, preferably yellow in col- 
or, allowing it in a self-feeder in con- 
junction with a self-feeder carrying 
“60 per cent protein’ tankage which 
does not have too much mineral in it. 
Inasmuch as tankage is quite rich in 
minerals we believe that you will get 
better results by not mixing too much 
minerals with it. Some folks have 
written us that they have put in one- 
half minerals and one-half tankage in 
the self-feeder, but we would certainly 
not put in more than ten pounds of 
minerals to ninety pounds of tankage. 
Then on the side, allow ground dry 
oats, self-fed. A small amount of oats 
such as pigs will take under such cir- 
cumstances are beneficial and worth 
relatively more than if you try to give 
too much oats. If you make the hogs 
take more oats than they would natur- 
ally consume from a self-feeder, say 
making them consume around a pound 
or two or more, the value of the oats 
decreases in proportion to corn so that 
they are worth probably not more than 
65 per cent as much. We are now 
@peaking on the relative worth per 
pound. For dry lot feeding you can 
improve this tankage by mixing some 
linseed oil meal and a small amount 
of alfalfa meal with it. A good mix- 
ture would be say 75 parts of tankage, 
15 parts of linseed oil meal and 10 
parts of alfalfa meal. After the pigs 
get to going nicely and all of them 
coming along well, then you can re- 
duce the alfalfa meal gradually, leav- 
ing it out entirely so that the final 
mixture will run around 75 to 85 parts 
tankage and the balance linseed oil 
meal, 








American Institute of 
Co-operation 

The next session of the American 
Institute of Co-operation will be held 
at the University of Minnesota, June 
21 to July 17. The institute is the cre- 
-ation of a group of farm organizations 
and other associations interested in 
educational work on co-operation. The 
supporting farm organizations include 
such groups as the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the Farmers’ 
Union, the Farmers’ National Grain 
Dealers, the National Board of Farm 
Organizations, the Grange, the Cotton 
Growers, the National Council of Co- 
operatives. 

E. G. Nourse, formerly of the Iowa 
Agricultural College and now with the 
Institute of Economics, will be chair- 
man the first week. The discussion 
that week will center on organization 
and market analysis, and will deal par- 
ticularly with livestock and wool. 

' The discussion the second week will 
be on production problems for co-op- 
eratives. The emphasis will be upon 
milk, butter, cheese and dairy prod- 
ucts. 
The third week will deal with mem- 
bership, educational and _ publicity 
problems. Horticulture and poultry 
products will be the commodities 
handled. 
The fourth week will deal with fi- 
Mancing and crop problems, and the 
commodity emphasis will be upon 








her information, write to the 
erican Institute of Co-operation, 
I Street, N. W., Washington, D, C. 





Fighting Pocket Gophers 


Area Eradication Offers Only Chance of Lasting Benefit 


By JAY WHITSON 


N Hillside Farm my father has 
systematically contended with 
pocket gophers for the possession of 
the farm for upwards of thirty years. 
For a good many years 200 to 300 of 


these industrious workers have been 
trapped or poisoned each year. 

Yet they and their fresh mounds are 
ever present. Even tho practically ev- 
ery gopher on the farm be trapped or 
poisoned in the autumn, by the time 
of cutting alfalfa the second time the 
next summer, they are as abundant as 
ever. They seem to smell out the un- 
inhabited alfalfa fields from afar off 
and leave the land of neighbors less 
systematic in fighting them and repop- 
ulate again the fields of Hillside Farm. 

Individual effort while not worth- 
less, is getting nowhere in real con- 
trol or elimination. Area eradication 
offers real hope in reducing and elim- 
inating this and other rodent pests of 
the fields. 

Winnebago and Shelby counties did 
pioneer voluntary work in area T..B. 
eradication that gave the legislature 
the proper background to frame a suc- 
cessful measure to combat tuberculo- 
sis in cattle. Certain townships or 


counties must likewise do pioneer 
work in area eradication of pocket 


gophers and other animal field pests 


be a whole county—a township or 
whatever was found practical. He also 
says that a little added to what some 
counties are paying out as gopher 
bounties would pay the cost of a coun- 
ty-wide poisoning campaign with men 
hired to do the work—provided there 
was the proper co-operation on the 
part of the people of the county. 

For co-operative work in poisoning 
pocket gophers with every farm owner 
in the community using the poison— 
the old-fashioned poison—powdered 
strychnine is recommended for use, 
While it is a deadly poison for human 
beings, every one realizes this and 
handles it accordingly. Sweet pota- 
toes, carrots or parsnips are used as 
bait. Cut in pieces about one inch by 
one-half inch, the strychnine is sprin- 
kled over them. One-eighth of an 
ounce of strychnine on four quarts of 
bait if thoroly distributed is the proper 
amount. An end-gate rod on sharp- 
ened broomstick makes a fine probe to 
find runway in which to drop bait in 
two or three places in each system of 
mounds, 


Cyanide Dangerous to Handle 


The use of cyanide compounds is 
very effective but not to be recom- 
mended for use by any one but a man 





thoroly familiar with it. 

















Demonstrating the placing of bait for pocket gophers in Fremont county, Iowa. 


of a serious nature for a basis for 





legislative enactment to eliminate 
these pests,” explained E. J. Milden- 
stein, who had charge of the rodent 
control exhibit shown by the Fremont 
county Farm Bureau at the Iowa state 
fair. 


Increase Rapidly In Alfalfa Fields 


The increase in use of alfalfa in 
western Iowa during the last twenty 
years has brought with it an ever-in- 
creasing number of pocket gophers. 
They thrive unusually well in alfalfa, 
it seems, and their increase is very 
rapid. 

In Fremont county, in 1925, a deter- 
mined effort was made to poison them 
systematically in an area about eight 
miles square. Demonstrations were 
held to show the most effective means 
of poisoning. Then a live committee 
thoroly interested got busy and en- 
deavored to get every one in the area 
to co-operate in the work. 

Co-operation was good and the great 
bulk of the gophers were poisoned. 
However, co-operation was not perfect 
and the work of poisoning on the part 
of those co-operating was not 100 per 
cent effective, so the area is not en- 
tirely free of this pest. It did show 
these people the possibilities, however, 
and area eradication of pocket gophers 
was shown to be possible and prac- 
tical. 

Mr. Mildenstein, who had a large 
part in this area eradication plan, be- 
lieves that ultimately it will be found 
practical and desirable to hire men to 








do the poisoning work. The unit might 








Co-operative effort at gopher poison- 
ing offers to township Farm Bureau 
and Farmers’ Union local organiza- 
tions a chance to do a real service in 


those parts of the corn belt where 
these animals are a real pest. With 
the help and encouragement of the 


county leaders and the work of a town- 
ship committee that means business 
—a lesson in the value of. co-opera- 
tion and a réal service to those tak- 
ing part can be obtained. During 1926 
and 1927 a large number of townships 
thruout Iowa should try area eradica- 
tion of animal field pests. 

Given the proof that it can be done, 
we may ultimately come to removing 
them as bovine tuberculosis is being 
systematically eliminated—by co-oper- 
ative effort under legislative enact- 
ment. 





Australians Use the McNary- 
Haugen Principle 


At a recent conference of private 
and co-operative creameries of five 
Australian states, which was held at 
Melbourne, a resolution was passed 
which provides for a voluntary levy on 
butter manufactured in order to pay 
a bonus on butter exported. 

The proposal is that the butter man- 
ufacturers will pay a bonus of three 
pence per pound of butter exported, 
states an assistant commissioner in a 
report to the Department of Commerce. 
It is reported that a large percentage 
of the creameries are signing the 
agreement. The idea is to raise their 
home price by exporting their surplus. 


Pumpkins in the Corn Field — 

A thin stand of corn is not to be de. | 
sired, but when you get it anyway yp. 
der conditions that make replanting q | 
questionable matter, pumpkins are 
worth considering as a filler. 

The practice of mixing the pumpkin 
seed with the corn in, the planter jg 
rather unsatisfactory as the Pumpkin 
seeds work to the top and go out ing 



































































































































































much lighter. Mt 






bunch as the box gets nearly empty, aM 
The use of a soybean attachment fop 1 
pumpkins is probably better. Some vou 
will put pumpkins in only one box, fight 
thus dropping in only one-half the agric 
rows. The better way, I believe, is to have 
plant in the vacant or one stalk hills ~ 
about the time of first cultivation op 

just afterwards. This puts the pump. poere 
kins where they will have the best ad I 
chance to increase the feed produced _— 
per acre. A man or boy with a reasop. | equal 
able degree of energy can put a lot of a oe 
pumpkin seed away in a few hours dg 
where it will do the most good. An. too 8: 
other advantage of planting at this could 
time rather than along with the cory ~~ 
is that the plants do not get too large ing t 
by “laying by” time. Of course, if ex ™ Y°!°* 
treme ridging is practiced, a lot of princ: 
the pumpkins will be buried. gaini 
An extremely desirable addition to ™ "&%t 
fall rations for hogs and cows is pro to ea 
vided by pumpkins. Pastures are fre gd 
quently poor and short and pumpkins of th 
give both hogs and cows a real boost me “24 
before winter feeding begins. Pump fight 
kin seed is generally wasted when put @ “P 
in a field that has rich soil and is sup frien¢ 
porting a full stand of corn. ted 
: By 

Good Time to Start Fly paper 

cs 

Control _. 

Eliminating the breeding places for those 
flies at this time of the year is one men | 
of the best means of lessening the tion, | 
troubles which this pest will cause the fall f 
stockman later in the season. To pre and t 
vent flies from breeding we should dustri 
turn our attention to their breeding repre: 
places which are manure piles, out- Nov 
houses, garbage cans and any other er, he 
places where filth is allowed to at from | 
cumulate. Outhouses should be prop senate 
erly protected, garbage cans and slop for th 
pails covered. some 
Hauling manure to the fields in the corpot 
spring and keeping the remainder of produc 
the manure hauled as it accumulates more 
will not only save a lot of fertility that er. I 
would otherwise be lost, but it will to sub 
also prevent the manure piles from be readin 
coming breeding places for flies. If it will de 
is impossible to haul the manure dk than t 
rect to the fields it is possible to treat and in 
it and kill most of the maggots and of Wa! 
prevent many of the eggs from hatch heart 
ing. The government recommends the and ¥ 
use of one-half pound of -hellebore to them ¢ 
ten gallons of water. Allow this to that a 
stand for twenty-four hours and then per wi 
sprinkle it over the manure at the rate ers fo 
of ten gallons for every ten cubic feet I we 
of manure. reader 
Saskatchewan Poultry Pool Cape 
The folks up in Sasketchewan are | 

starting off a poultry pool on the same 

big scale that they have employed ii To Ws 
the case of the wheat pool. Twelve My | 
thousand five hundred members have cent ai 
been signed up and 175 receiving st# which 
tions established. Protest 
Eggs are delivered to the local tf ment t 
ceiving stations, where they are cal @ Produc 
dled and graded and sold direct to buy | I mu 
ers. The pools will be for a period of & men 
fifteen days or less. Payment accoré sadly ¢ 
ing to the prevailing sales price will be head ¢ 
made to each of the producers cor in the 
tributing to the pool, at the end of @ almost 
each pool period. ® lation 
This plan is a good deal like that Politic 
followed in Minnesota, Missouri Which | 
Ohio. Conditions in the middle-west # ‘arity, 
would seem infinitely better ada As | 
to a co-operative of this sort ® ° tear 
those in Canada. Shorter distancet er, 
greater volume, better roads and lo gi Sarily , 
of existing co-operatives that could OG % orga 
used as receiving stations, ought @ me Rent ri; 
make the task of organization be like 
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Fighting for Agriculture 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

If you will permit me to do so, I 
would like to tell your readers that the 
fight you are making for equality for 
agriculture is the greatest effort I 
have ever seen made by any farm pa- 
per in behalf of the farmers. 

When your Mr. Henry C. Wallace as 
secretary of agriculture first demand- 
ed legislation for handling surplus 
farm products in order to bring about 
equality for agriculture he was called 
a “radical,” a “socialist” and a traitor 
to his party. The standpatters were 
too strong for him at that time and he 
could not make much headway; how- 
ever, he never gave up and died fight- 
ing the farmers’ battles and, like the 
yoice crying in the wilderness, the 
principles he so ably advocated are 
gaining new adherents every day for 
right will not down and truth crushed 
to earth will rise again, and today 
your great paper, under the direction 
of the brother and the son of that 
wonderful man, is carrying on the 
fight he started and if the farmers will 
drop their false and follow their true 
friends agriculture will soon be elevat- 
ed to the high plane where it will be 
the pride of America. 

By false friends I mean those farm 
papers that are more interested in pol- 
itics than they are in helping the 
farmers of Iowa and the middle-west— 
those fine, upstanding, God-fearing 
men who are the backbone of this na- 
tion, satisfied with a few crumbs that 
fall from the administration’s table 
and the entrenched financial and in- 
dustrial interests of the east that it 
represents. 

Now, as readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, how can we do our bit? Aside 
from writing to our congressmen and 
senators demanding that they work 
for the passage of the Dickinson or 
some other bill embodying the export 
corporation for handling surplus farm 
products we can, as individuals, get 
more subscribers for Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. Ihave gotten a number of people 
to subscribe for it since I have been 
reading it and I know of nothing that 


' will do more to help this cause along 


than to increase the number of readers 
and in that way extend the influence 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, for 10 man whose 
heart beats in tune with the farmers 
and who wants to see justice done 
them can read the wonderful editorials 
that appear in each issue of your pa- 
per without becoming belligerent fight- 
ers for equality for agriculture. 

I would like to hear what other 
readers think of this idea. 

JULIEN N. FRIANT. 
Cape Girardeau County, Missouri. 


Labor and the Farmer 





| To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


My attention was directed to a Te- 
cent article in the Odds and Ends in 
which a laboring man was quoted as 
Protesting against the farmer’s move- 
ment to secure higher prices for his 


Product. 


I must say, that if this gentleman is 


/ & Member of organized labor, he is 
; Sadly out of step with the men at the 


head of the movement in Iowa and 
in the nation. Such statements are 
almost worthy of the Open Shop Asso- 


} lation, whose idea is to destroy the 


Political solidarity of the workers, 
Which also means their financial soll- 
darity, 

AS I see it, the worker has nothing 
fear from any movements of the 
Tmer, which at the best are neces- 


to 
fa 


farily slow. The farmer's power will 


ee nnized so slowly that the perma- 
i Tise in the value of his goods will 

kewise glow. This will give the 
ting man plenty of time to adjust 





his living conditions. Stabilizing the 
selling price of the products of the 
farm will also stabilize the living ex- 
penses of the worker instead of sub- 
jecting him to the wildly fluctuating 
retail food prices under which he la- 
bors at the present time. 

I think that it will be generally 
found that the profits to pfoducers’ or- 
ganization have ‘been mostly brought 
about by the elimination of useless 
waste. If the gentleman who wrote 
that article will refer to the same is- 
sue concerning the cotton growers, he 
will find this verified. We may also 
refer to the Twin City Milk Produc- 
ers’ Association, who, if I understand 
correctly, have not advanced the price 
to the consumer but are reaping their 
profits from the skim-milk which was 
formerly dumped into the sewer. 

While the American Federation of 
Labor was in session at Atlantic City 
I sent a copy of the Corn Growers’ 
advertisement to President Green, 
with whom I have a slight acquaint- 
ance, I stressed the importance of 
any movement which would benefit 
the farmer, that it would also even- 
tually benefit labor to an unfathomed 
extent. Mr. Green has acknowledged 


much for our own good. As one means 
of remedy I suggest the following: 

There ‘are scattered about the coun- 
try wealthy business men, bankers, 
etc., who operate farms, often at a 
high degree of production, merely as 
a means of relaxation. If these could 
be thoroly convinced that instead of 
helping they are actually increasing 
the burden of a class sorely needing 
relief, a certain per cent would be al- 
truistic enough to turn their farms 
into pastures, golf links, parks, play- 
grounds, etc. 

As to the-present agitation for farm 
relief, I am skeptical of success in 
this until some sort of punch can be 
put into it. When dealing with na- 
tions or other large aggregations a 
close observer will note that justice 
must be accompanied by power to pre- 
vail. We need to do as labor did— 
know what we want, get it willy-nilly 
and argue afterwards. It took the gen- 
eral public many years to concede gen- 
erally that labor was right. Even 
President Coolidge in spite of the fact 
that labor has enormously benefited 
by restricted immigration, industry by 
tariff, railroads by government con- 
trol, will probably require years to 








by May. 


had been plowed and a crop raised. 








SUMMER USE OF FEEDING YARD 


Otto Schouboe, of Shelby county, Towa, didn’t believe in leaving the 
feed lot stay empty and idle during the summer of 1925 because he was 
raising his hogs out on clean ground and the baby beeves were marketed 
The yard made a fine spot for late garden and sweet corn, and : 
it was a better place for hogs and calves on feed last winter because it 








receipt and extended his thanks for 
this information, and I can assure him 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor is going to hear a lot more about 
the farm problems of the middle-west 
in the near future. I also called the 
attention of labor at Washington, D. 
C., to the part that Wallaces’ Farmer 
had played in saving the people of 
the middle-west from the grasp of the 
fraudulent Grain Marketing Company. 
Story County, Iowa, H. P. FAGAN. 





A Political Boycott 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As prices dropped after the war the 
farmer had a hard time to make things 
go and exerted himself to the utmost 
to increase production, with the result 
that altho he raised more, prices 
dropped so much that he actually re- 
ceived a smaller total for the larger 
crop. Sort of a vicious circle, raise 
more, receive less, raise still more, re- 
ceive still less. The writer can re- 
member that before the war some 
fields lay fallow due to poor soil, poor 
drainage etc., with here and there an 
inefficient farmer or one that had too 
much pasture, woodlot, etc. Now all 
is changed and every acre is producing 
to a maximum, with the result that 
we are undoubtedly producing too 





come to the conclusion that it is hard- 
ly fair to force agriculture to compete 
unassisted in a world market and at 
the same time buy protected goods. 
Just as labor did we will probably 
need to punish those who can’t fall in 
line with a leading course or at least 
force them to a back seat. Unfortu- 
nately, the average farmer is an indi- 
vidualist and disinclined to forcible 
methods. Now, if corn would drop to 
25 cents per bushel he might get mad 
enough to do something. 

As one means of enforcing our de- 
mands—inadequate tho it is—I recom- 
mend the following: The administra- 
tion has been served notice that we 
need relief. If the export board is not 
practical, let it be reduced tariff on 
industrial products or some other plan 
that will produce the results. If relief 
be not, forthcoming—no excuses or in- 
adequate substitutes accepted—let all 
us good corn belt republicans change 
our politics. No matter who he is or 
what he has done if his name is fol- 
lowed by the R that identifies him 
with a party which refused us justice, 
let him be scratched! . 

Rome detlined because agriculture 
was enslaved and crushed. Are we 
meekly going to let the same thing 
happen to us? G. L. LUEBBERS. 
New Madrid County, Missouri. 





Corn Borer Observations 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In connection with a recent trip into 
northeastern Ohio the writer had oc- 
casion to cross the corn borer quar- 
antine line three times. As one ap- 
proaches the line from the north he 
is faced with a big sign—“Stop—Corn 
Borer Quarantine.” Upon reaching 
the two young men who were standing 
guard to prevent any one carrying 
corn borers over the line the univer- 
sal question was, “Have you any 
corn?” In our case the answer was 
“No” each time we reached the line, 
This answer was repeated by the 
guard asking the question to the one 
who was keeping records and we were 
immediately instructed to move on. 

The first time this occurred the 
writer was accompanying a_ well 
known entomologist and assumed that 
his answer “No” was accepted imme- 
diately because the guards knew him 
personally. On the second occasion 
it was assumed that the guard could 
see that nothing was being carried 
in the rear of the car. The third time 
we approached the line some little 
trouble was expected because the rear 
seat was laden with bags of apples— 
six or eight bushels. Nothing of the 
kind occurred. The writer's “No” was 
all that was necessary. The guard 
could not identify the contents of the 
bags by the smell because the car was 
closed, 

This is the quarantine that was be- 
ing maintained the middle of Septem- 
ber by the Ohio Department of Agri- 
culture in co-operation with the U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture, and we as- 
sume it is a fair sample of the quar- 
antine on every road passing out of 
the large corn borer area. The line 
is moving south each year. 

In order that farmers in the corn 
belt may visualize what it means to 
get inside the quarantine line the fol- 
lowing copy of part of the official 
regulations under which farmers be 
hind the line must farm is given: 

“Section Il—Sweet corn stalks must 
be cut at a height not to exceed two 
inches, within two weeks after the 
ears are harvested, removed from the 
field and either fed direct to livestock 
or made into silage or shredded or 
burned, or plowed under while green. 

“Section IlI—Field or silage corn 
stalks must be cut as low as possible, 
and not to exceed six inches in height, 
and should be removed from the field 
soon after, if possible. If impractica- 
ble to cut corn stalks at the before- 
mentioned height, such stalks must be 
broken off at a level with the soil 
surface during the winter, using pref- 
erably a heavy pole or metal rail for 
that purpose, then raked into wind- 
rows in preparation for destructioa by 
burning. 

“Section IV—AIl corn stalks, corn: 
cobs, and other corn remnants, not in- 
cluding silage, remaining on the prem- 
ises must be destroyed by burning on 
or before May 15 of each year; there- 
fore these corn stalks, corn cobs, and 
other corn remnants, unless finely 
shredded, should be kept separate 
from manure piles and away from barn 
yards.” 

When it is remembered that this in- 
sect was able to cross Lake Erie in a 
single year, breaking out simultane- 
ously in all the lake counties, and 
that it has already invaded more than 
a fourth of Ohio’s counties, it would 
seem that this subject is ‘worthy of 
very careful consideration by every 
farmer in America’s great corn belt. 
What steps may we take to hold in 

check this scourge which is wiping out 
the province of Ontario’s corn crop? 
L. H. GODDARD, 
Fayette County, Ohio. 
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How the Pacific Northwest Sells Eggs 


(Continued from page 3) 


the quality. Without the firmly or- 
ganized grades this confidence would 
be impossible and the results obvious. 
The Washington extras consist of “all 
white, fresh eggs, clean, sound, uni- 
form in size and shape, and must aver- 
age 22 ounces the dozen.” 


Washington Firsts must consist of 
“all fresh eggs weighing not less than 
45 pounds to the case, reasonably 
clean and fairly uniform in size, white 
in color but may contain cream or off 
colors. Washed eggs may be classed 
as firsts if packed separate and so 
marked.” 

Washington Pullets must be “all 
white, fresh eggs, weighing 19 to 22 
ounces a dozen, clean and entirely free 
from soiled or stained eggs.” 

In the next grade, called Under- 
grade Pullets, the requirements are 
freshness, weight 19 to 22 ounces, but 
‘gome off colors and light dirties may 
be inclulded.” 

Pee Wee Pullets must be “fresh, rea- 
sonably clean, weighing 16 to 19 ounces 
a dozen.” 

There are then in addition the class 
Seconds, and the class Thirds, the lat- 
ter sometimes called Bakers, which 
may contain “dirty smeared, shrunken 
and stained eggs. These eggs, how- 
ever, must be free from must or de- 
cay.” 

After the eggs have been candled 
they are marketed wherever they can 
be sold to the best advantage. Some 
go to retailers and others to wholesal- 
ers—more than half going to the east- 
ern markets. The total selling price 
of all standard eggs pooled during the 
week establishes the price per dozen. 
Prices of lower grades are established 
in like manner. Each producer is paid 
for the eggs delivered that week on 
the basis of the pool prices, less actual 
marketing and transportation costs. 
Each member is paid the same price 
for a given grade of eggs. In case 
eggs are placed in storage, payment 
is made to the producer on the basis 
of this pool average selling price of 
eges of like grade during the week of 
such storing, less operating expense. 
Any gain made on the storage of eggs 
is carried in the storage account until 
the close of the year, when it is trans- 
ferred to the deferred payment ac- 
count. Likewise the gains made on 
eastern shipments. After necessary 
contingencies have been provided for, 
the deferred payment account is pro- 
rated among the shipping membership, 
according to the proportion their deliv- 
eries bear to the total receipts, and 
thus each member receives his pro- 
portionate share of this fund as addi- 
tional compensation. 

The storage of eggs during the low 
price period in the spring is an equal 
benefit to producer and consumer, it is 
thought. The surplus of eggs is taken 
off the market during a period of ex- 
cessive production. The purchase of 
many thousands of cases of eggs for 
storage tends to hold up the market 
price, while selling of these storage 
eggs through the high price period of 
the fall and winter provides a supply 
of lower grade egggs for many prac- 
tical purposes, which benefit the 
consumer. 

Recently, there has been established 
a canning department for the canning 
of eggs during the summer when un- 
dergrades are plentiful. This branch 
of the work has not been at all prof- 
itable. 

Crate feeding is practiced at the sta- 
tions where dressed poultry is handled. 
This phase of the association’s busi- 
ness is hardly a profitable one, but the 
many thousands of young cockerels 
present a serious problem. The asso- 
ciation has established markets for 
this broiler stock and on a recent visit 
to the Tacoma plant the writer saw 
several carloads loaded out, frozen in 
barrels, for the New York market. Cal- 
ifornia is also quite a heavy purchaser 
_ of these early broilers, as is Calgary 





and other Canadian cities and the Ha 
waiian Islands. 

The marketing agreement has not 
changed greatly since the organization 
of the association. The agreement is 
to purchase all poultry products of the 
member during the term of the mar- 
keting agreement. The association 
agrees to use its best endeavors to re- 
sell such products at the best prices 
obtainable in the judgment of the asso- 
ciation. Receipts are made to the pro- 
ducer on the pool plan and a deduction 
not to exceed 2 cents per dozen may 
be made for necessary operating costs. 
It is provided, also, that at the end of 
the fiscal year any surplus is returned 
to the producers in the proportion of 
their respective deliveries after mak- 
ing appropriate reserves for dividends 
on common stock not to exceed 8 per 
cent and for advertising and other nec- 
essary purposes. The producer au- 
thorizes the deduction of 1 cent per 
dozen to be applied on the account of 
the purchaser toward the purchase of 
capital stock of the association at par. 

The authorized common stock of the 
association is fully subscribed and 





works as a revolving fund. The capi- 
tal stock now authorized totals a mil- 
lion dollars—one-half million each of 
common and preferred stock. Upon 
the organization of the association~in 
1917 the authorized stock was $2,000, 
of which $483 was paid in. In April 
of this year more than half of the mil- 
lion dollar authorization had been paid 
in. Under the revolving fund plan cer- 
tificates of stock are retired semi-an- 
nually according to serial number. 
This insures each poultryman a full 
return of his capital investment at par 
as fast as his certificate is reached. 
During the last four years this com- 
mon stock paid a dividend of 8 per 
cent. If the -poultryman retires from 
business, this revolving plan will even- 
tually retire all of his stock at par 
and in the meantime he will receive 
his proportion of the dividends de- 
clared. 

In the feed department all earnings 
are pro rated back to the purchaser 
in the proportion his purchases bring 
to the total. Last year these returns 
were $4 per ton. 

The question of prices returned to 
the producer by this association com- 
pared with outside prices is not, 
strangely as it may seem, an important 
one in considering the successful at- 
tainments of this extensive venture in 





co-operative marketing. 


non-members would signify nothing 
because with the great volume of eggs 
now produced in western Washington 
the channel to consumer kept open by 
this association prevents western 
Washington producers becoming yir. 
tually buried to the neck in eggs, ag 
logal demand would be inadequate to 
make an appreciable impression on the 
flow of eggs. ‘ 

Nor is a comparison of feed prices of 
particular significance, inasmuch ag 
the question of securing a proper magh 
for the layers, the proper mixtures for 
growing chicks, all in the most con. 
venient manner, are the main objec. 
tives and points on which values are 
difficult to compute. 

But the fact that is of utmost im. 
portance is that because of good mar. 
keting conditions brought about by the 
producers themselves, the poultry in. 
dustry, profitable in Washington, ag 
farm enterprises go, grows rapidly. 





IN MEMORIAM 

Two gentlemen stopped on the street to 
talk to each other, one wearing a large 
diamond pin. 

“Isaac,” said the other, “dot is a fine 
diamond you have. Vere did you get it?” 

“Vell,”’ exclaimed Isaac, ‘‘my brother 
he died and left $450 for a stone. And dig 
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The protection which an oil can give 
your engine depends on two things: 
1. The quality of the crude oil. 

2. The thoroughness of the refin- 


Se 

NORTHLAND combines thoes two 

or in 
NORTHLAND you have the strength 
highest 
grade oil in the world— PLUS the ad- 
vantage of the most exacting and thor- 
ough methods of refining. That is why 
NORTHLAND always gives such ef- 


To purchase NORTHLAND Oil 
in quantity is always economical. See 
LAND dealer 
about getting NORTHLAND Oil in 








Bartles Shepherd Oil Co 


Waterloo, ta 





PROTECTION 
Jtom Heat, Friction, Wear 


HEN the motor of your car, truck or tractor is in action, 
scorching heat and grinding friction are also in action— 
ready to break through the lubricating film that protects the metal 


from damage and destruction. 


rotection. 
orthland Oil. 


delays and repairs. 
Northland always on hand.”’ 





For Northland Oil has full lubricating power. 
produced from pure Pennsylvania crude, but in addition. it is thor- 
oughly filtered and specially prepared. 
ditions, it can give complete protection against heat, friction, wear. 


The regular use of Northland Oil helps automotive equipment 
give you longer, more dependable service. 
Common sense farming economy says, ‘‘Keep 


Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co., Waterloo, Iowa 





Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil 


PLUS { Specialy Prepared 


is de stone.” 






Against this constant menace, automotive engines need the utmost 
That’s why thousands of farmers have standardized on 


Not only is it 


Regardless of operating con- 


It prevents needless 
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a 
Is a Combined Harvester- 
Thresher Practical? 

At a recent meeting of tractor and 
thresher representatives, the impor- 
tance of the combined harvester- 
thresher in cutting down the cost of 
grain production was very strongly 
emphasized. It was shown that with a 
small combine using a man on the 
tractor, another on the combine, and 
a third on the wagon to haul the grain 
to the small granary elevator, from 
twenty to thirty acres of grain can be 
put into the granary per day at a sav- 
ing of from 17 to 19 cents per bushel 
over the most efficient methods of 
harvesting and threshing now in use, 
at the same time saving two bushels 
or more per acre of wasted grain, de- 
pending on the missed bundles, bird 
and insect depredations, and weather 
damage, aS well as on the care used 
jn handling: In many cases, the labor 
saving is even greater than that spec- 

ified. 

The combine in the more arid sec- 
tions have already well proved their 
time and labor and grain saving possi- 
bilities and are now well established. 
However, many small combines have 
been tried out the last. two years in 
states east of the Missouri, and in 
most cases have proved their com- 
plete practicability in these states; 
and it was the judgment of those pres- 
ent that the more eastern states would 
have to adopt some type of combine if 
they expected to compete with other 
sections in producing. In many of 
these cases, the buyers bought the 
combines primarily for harvesting soy- 
beans, but found them just as useful 
in harvesting wheat, oats, clover, and 
so on. So far these machines have 
been purchased by owners of large 
acreages; but there seems to be no 
reason why they can not just as well 
be owned by two or three or more of 
the smaller farmers in partnership. 

It was the opinion among many ele- 
vator men and grain experts. that 
wheat or other grain combined in the 


| Mississippi valley states would heat 


and spoil if put from the field into the 
granary unless artificially dried, and 
most of the combined grain was 
bought subject to any loss due to de- 
preciation, but so far little trouble of 


| this sort has resulted. However, pre- 


liminary experiments on artificial dry- 
ing in the granary have indicated that 
the cost of such drying will not ex- 
ceed 2 cents per bushel. So that if in 
certain localities or under certain 
weather conditions artificial drying of 
combined grain or soybeaus is found 
hecessary, the saving in production 
cost per bushel will be found well 


worth while—I. W. D. 





Here’s Chance to Raise Cane 


One-pound trial lots of Ames Amber 
cane, a strain developed by the Iowa 
agricultural experiment station which 
is especially adapted for sirup making 
because of its high sugar content, are 
being offered this year to Iowa grow- 
ets. The cost is 15 cents for each lot 
and the samples may be secured by 
Writing to the Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
Periment Association, Ames. 

More than 800 growers in various 
Parts of Iowa have tried the Ames 
Amber sirup sorghum during the past 


| few years and 75 to 90 per cent have 


Teported the strain equal to or su- 
Perior to others grown in the locality. 

In 1925 a Jones county grower, who 
Bave the seed a trial, reported that the 


| Sirup maker in his locality will raise 


only that kind of cane in 1926, he hav- 
fig asked this particular grower to 


Bave seed for him. 


St year a Greene county grower 
Teported that the Ames Amber made 
More gallons to the acre than other 
*orghums with which he was familiar. 

The best we have had,” says one 
ower in his report regarding the 
ar ~ Amber sirup sorghum. His yield 
_ Tup Was at the rate of more than 
™ Sallons per acre. 
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58 Miles an Hour— a $ 
5 to 25 Miles in 8 Seconds— 


25 Miles to the Gallon— 
. of e c Touring car, f.o. b. Detroit. 
at Electrifying New Low Prices Subject to current Federal 


excise tax 


Owners FInp Sure ConTENTMENT 
IN CHRYSLER 58" PERFORMANCE 
ECONOMY AND RUGGEDNESS 


Extraordinary speed and power, _ of 25 miles to the gallon, which 
combined with economical have won this approval, are the 
care-free service, continue to predetermined result of the 
win to Chrysler “58’’ new most carefully calculated bal- 
owners at the rate of 10,000 ance, scientific carburetion and 
per month. gas distribution, plus painstak- 
ing Chrysler craftsmanship. 
Meanwhile, both new and old 
owners are enthusiastically We are eager to give you a 
satisfied with their choice. thorough demonstration not 
only of these Chrysler “58” 
This nation-wide endorsement qualities, but also of its riding 


of Chrysler “58” is no mere and handling ease, sturdiness 
matter of chance. and ruggedness. These, com- 
bined with its new electrifying 
On the contrary its sustained low prices, will convince you 
speed ability of 58 miles per that Chrysler“58” istoday more 
hour, acceleration of 5 to 25 = thanevertheoutstanding motor 
milesin 8secondsand economy car value under *1000. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Chrysler M od el Numbers All models equipped with full balloon tires, 


; Ask about Chrysler's attractive time-payment plan. 
Mean M iles Per Hour More than 4,300 Chrysler dealers assure superior Chry- 


CHRYSLER ‘58""—Touring Car, $845; Road- sler service everywhere. 
ster Special, $890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, 
$935; Sedan, $995. Disc wheels optional. Hy- All Chrysler models are protected against theft by 


: . the Fedco patented car numbering system, pioneered 
draulic four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. Ser-aned Giahaatbas witty Cliaaelt. ibicahieas ts ean, 


All prices f. 0. 6. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise terfeited and cannot be altered or removed without 
tax, conclusive evidence of tampering. 







Chrysler “58”’ Sedan, 
$095, f. 0. b. Detroit 
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Steel Eclipse 
Windmill 


Two windmills stood just across the 
road from each other, With the first 
sign of a breeze one started up smoothly 
and quietly. When the breeze became a 
wind, the other started with a groan 
and lumbered away only as long as the 
wind raised a dust in the road. 

That is the difference between ac- 
curately machined gears and ordinary 
cast tooth gears; the difference between 
turned, ground and polished shafts and 
ordinary shafts; the difference between 
machined and polished bearings and 
ordinary bearings; the difference be- 
tween running in oil and running with 
dry bearings and gears. 

In other words, it is the difference 
between the Fairbanks-Morse Self-Oil- 
ing Steel Eclipse Windmill and just an 
ordinary windmill. 

Let your local Fairbanks-Morse deal- 
er show you the all-metal Steel Eclipse. 
Or write to us, addressing Dept. 4231 

Other Fairbanks-Morse Products are ‘Z” 
Engines, Home Water Plants, Home Light 
and Power Plants, Feed Grinders, 
Fairbanks Scales, washing machines, elec- 
tric rhotors, general service pumping 
equipment, pump jacks, power heads, etc. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Manufacturers -« + Chicago, U.S.A. 
Branches and service stations covering every state in the Union 


Fairbanks-Morse 
r Products 


“Every Line a 
ader”’ 














The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


FPSIENDEHIPS in ancient days were 
formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
ges of the sword. But modern business 
forms friends in every corner of the 
world through the pledge of the print- 
ed word. 
Advertisements are pledges made es- 
pecially for you... pledges that ad- 
vertised goods you buy are exactly as 
claimed. 
What is not advertised may be worth 
buying. What is, must be! 
Read the advertisements to know which 
goods are advertised, 


An advertiser's pledge can be redeemed only 
by your entire satisfaction 














Ee? CRED GED 
Replant Seed Corn 


Buy Mrug Early Tested Seed. 
It is earlier than Reids. Will stand your 
germination inepection. Money back guar- 
antee. 

5. 3. NEWLIN, GRIMES, lowa 


One-helf mile west Johnston Station 





Haugen Bill Gains Strengtn 


Return to Origina. Corn Belt Plan Spoils “Subsidy” Attack 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—“Mary Hau- 
gen in a new dress,” is the some- 
what satirical way the Haugen bill is 
now referred to as it is nearing a final 
vote in the house of representatives. 


Both ridicule and satire have been add- 
ed to the weapons which have been 
raised against it in the rapid fire of 
debate this week under the five min- 
ute rule, which succeeded the pre- 
pared and somewhat ponderous argu- 
ments for and against of last week. 

Even the conservative prophecy of 
the time which would be consumed on 
this legislation, in this letter last 
week, proved to be too radical, for 
here it is the end of another week and 
the decisive votes are still in the fu- 
ture; but now not at all a distant fu- 
ture. For every available minute of 
this week except the time taken in cal- 
endar calls and the consideration of 
necessary routine and unanimous con- 
sent legislation, the Haugen bill has 
been before the house, starting in on 
Tuesday to read the bill by sections 
tor perfecting amendments. As_ the 
week ends the final sections are being 
reached. This means that the last 
amendment will have been considered 
and added early in the coming week 
of May 17, and when this is done then 
the motion to substitute another bill— 
either the Tincher bill or the Aswell 
bill—will be germane and will come 
before the house. It is a liberal edu- 
cation in parliamentary practice to fol- 
low this long, tortuous slow procedure 
in detail. This is the way a democ- 
racy functions thru a representative 
assembly. 


Changes in Bill May Be Made 


Most perfecting amendments offered 
to the bill have failed. As this is writ- 
ten the machinery set up of the Hau- 
gen bill is intact. There are rumors, 
however, pretty well confirmed, that 
at least three major operations are to 
be performed on it by amendments, 
and that there are votes in sight to 
carry thru at least two of the changes. 
This is what is referred to by the “new 
dress.” 

One important amendment is pend- 
ing as this is written, and it may pass. 


| This first, offered by McLaughlin, of 


Nebraska, has to do with the manda- 
tory features of the original language 
relating to the mandatory action which 
the board must take in declaring a 
“period of operations” under certain 
prescribed conditions set up in the 
formula of the bill itself. McLaughlin 
wanted this modified so that a period 
of operations would not begin until a 
“substantial part” of the co-operatives 
handling any certain commodity peti- 
tioned for or expressed approval of 
such an operation. Jones, Hudspeth, 
and others offered different amend- 
ments, all modeled on the idea that 
the action of the board should be 
based on some substantial farmer de- 
mand, not on a mere price level. 

The amendments which have been 
suggested, and are probably to be add- 
ed, are two in number. One will .re- 
duce the amount of money authorized 
to be appropriated from $375,000,000, 
as the bill now reads, to either $200,- 
000,000 or $175,000,000. The other and 
companion change is to strike out the 
two years deferring of the equaliza- 
tion fee, putting this fee into effect 
upon the first period of operation de- 
clared by the board, except as to 
cotton. 

There are numerous evidences of 
the lack of wisdom of the change made 
in the bill to defer the operation of the 
equalization fee. Out of this grew the 
entire chorus of attack on'the charge 
that this was a “farmers’ subsidy.” 

It is pretty safe to prophesy that 
these two changes will be made. Then 
the bill, robbed of the opportunity for 
a “subsidy” attack, providing for the 





farmers to pay their own way on the 
road to higher prices, operating thru 
a board made up of farmer minded 
folks and having the approval of a 
larger number of representative farm 
organizations than has ever supported 
any similar legislation—because now 
the cotton growers’ organizations are 
solidly behind the measure—will be in 
shape to give the strongest kind of a 
battle against the effort of the ad- 
ministration to substitute the Tincher 
bill, or of the democrats to substitute 
the Aswell bill. This is the situation 
in which the whole thing will be when 
it passes into the coming week of con- 
sideration. 


Haugen’s Ability Shines Out 


A feature of the debate which should 
stand out is the remarkable familiarity 
with the whole problem shown by Hon. 

tilbert N. Haugen, author of the bill, 
and chairman of the committee on ag- 
riculture, and his ability, readiness, re- 
sourcefulness and force in the debate. 
I characterized his opening statement 
as fair and impartial, rather than con- 
vincing or forceful. His later conduct 
in the debate wipes out anything of 
criticism that may have been leveled 
in the beginning. It is also of inter- 
est to note that Congressman Dickin- 
son has come strongly to the support 
of the measure in the last two or three 
days, and has added to the prospects 
of its withstanding the effort to sub- 
stitute the Tincher bill. 

Looking now into next week, which 
will have passed in part before this is 
printed, mailed and ready to be read, 
it looks as if two things were inevita- 
ble. One is that the Tincher bill has 
lost its opportunity to be substituted 
for the Haugen bill. The debate has 
clarified the situation and the charge 
that the Tincher bill is only another 
loan agency, “political soothing syrup” 
as it is privately characterized, is now 
pretty generally understood among the 
members. It will have a very strong 
administration support, however, and 
will come dangerously close to getting 
enough votes to take the place of the 
Haugen bill. 

The other is that the Aswell bill will 
draw a large democratic vote in case it 
is offered for substitute, but the 
chances of its being offered are grow- 
ing remote. Most organized co-opera- 
tives are against the Aswell bill, it 
seems, and with this manifest, admin- 
istration members are not going to 
take any chance of voting for it. 

When both substitutes are defeated 
—if they are—then the vote will come 
on the Haugen bill itself, in whatever 
form it is after all amendments have 
been passed or defeated. What this 
verdict will be can not be forecast. 
The indication last week of a declin- 
ing vote does not hold true now, a 
week later, for the perfecting amend- 
ments have indicated an accretion of 
support. Southern cotton’ interests 
have been very busy. But it is the 
old story of the three cornered card 
game—cut-throat poker, or cut-throat 
euchre—which is being repeated. Any 
two groups can defeat the third one if 
they combine, and it is a good deal in 
human nature to do just this, for when 
one bill fails then the other might 
pass, while if one passes, then certain- 
ly the other two must fail. 

What will the democrats do if the 
Aswell bill is defeated? If they vote 
against the Tincher bill, it, too, is 
dead. And there is no special appeal 
for a democratic vote for the adminis- 
tration bill. If they do this and then 
vote for the Haugen bill it might be 
passed, but this is voting free trade 
votes for a measure primarily tariff 
supported. But there is growing be- 
lief that the democrats will split up 
with a large vote for the Haugen bill. 
On this is its strongest possibility for 
passage. 





FLYAWAY 


Keeps Flies& Mosquitoes 
off of Horses and Cattle 


Get greater returns from 
stock by freeing it from 
suffering caused by flies, 
mosquitoes, gnats and lice, 

Flyaway furnishes a cheap 
and easy protection against 
these insects. It is an anti- 
septic healing compound 
that is safe and sure. Ap. 
plied with spray or cloth, 
Persistent use qwill amost 
entirely do away with these 
pests. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To induce every farmer to 
try Flyaway we are making 
this offer for a_ limited 
time—With five gallons of 
Flyaway at a very $3 80 
low special price, . 
we will give you a genuine 
1 qt. Hudson Misty Sprayer 
FREE-—at your dealer’s or 
direct from us. 


CREOLA 
DIP 





A non-carbolic dip especially good for 
sheep. Used alone or combined with 
Flyaway. Kills lice, mites, fleas and 
relieves mange, scab, foot-rot, -stom- 
ach worms. Effective and safe—cleans— 
disinfects—purifies. Special Deal—5 gal, 
can, $4.55. 

The Pyramid Co. also produces Vanite 
Water Softener—a great help to farm- 
ers. Improves quality of cream because 
it helps keep cans and separator clean, 
Write for name of nearest dealer. If 
we have no dealer near you we will 
serve you direct. 


THE PYRAMID COMPANY 


2432 UNIVERSITY AVE., S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















The purely unbiased observer be 
lieves all three bills will fail. Those 
closely associated with the corn belt 
folks and the Haugen bill say that it 
reached its low point last Saturday, 
has been increasing in strength ever 
since, and has a chance of final pat 
sage. The administration leaders are 
silent, and have sent out for all the 
help available, focusing their fight 
against the Haugen bill. 





State Brand Creameries 
Organize 

At a recent meeting held in Manly, 
seven of the state brand creameries 
completed an organization to market 
their product co-operatively, according 
to a report to the Iowa department of 
agriculture. The new organization 
will be known as the State Brand 
Creameries Marketing Association 
Mr. J. L. Stevens, of Plymouth, was 
elected president and Mr. G. H. Mueb 
ler, of Manly, secretary-treasurer. 

The creameries which were repre 
sented at the meeting were Not 
wood, Lake Mills, Manly, Plymouth, 
Grafton and Tenold. The Whittemore 
creamery has expressed a willingness 
to join and it is expected that one # 
two others that are tributary to Maso 
City will also join the organization. 

The plan of the creameries is # 
standardize their product with 
help of the extension service of lowé 
State College. The Creamery 
ries’ and Managers’ Association wil | 
help in the marketing of the prod 
It is the belief of the dairy interests 
the state that the plan of the creat 
eries will get the producer a bigh@ 
return for his butterfat. a 
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How to Make the Bee Work 
Nights 
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(Continued from page 7) 


(1) Dog x wolf; (2) horse 
x ass; (3) horse x zebra; (4) lion x 
tiger; (5) polar bear x brown bear; 
(6) cow x zebu (Indian humped cuot- 
tle); (7) cow x yak. 

As far as is known the dog-wolf 
cross gives progeny that are fertile. 
This is not true of the horse-ass cross 
in which the hybrid mutes are almost 
completely sterile. There are rare, au- 
thentic cases of mules of both sexes 
raising offspring when crossed back 
to the horse or ass. These, however, 
are extremely infrequent. 

The cow-zebu cross is successfully 
made, and in some of the southern 
states, notably Texas, breeders are us- 
ing this cross to combine the resist- 
ance to Texas fever of the zebu with 
the commercial quatity of the beef 
cattle breeds. 

Cross breds of the lion-tiger and 
polar-brown bear have been observed 
in zoological gardens, but no offspring 
have been raised in captivity from 
these crossbreds. It is very doubtful 
that such crosses ever occur in nature. 

Species crosses in plants are also 
fairly common, as may be noted in the 
following test of successful hybrids: 
(1) Durum x common wheat; (2) two- 
row x six-row barley; (3) alfalfa x yel- 
low lucerne; (4) sea island cotton x 
upland cotton; (5) European x Amer- 
jean grape; (6) apple x Siberian crab 
apple; (7) pear x Chinese sand pear; 
(8) blackberry x raspberry (logan- 
berry); (9) black raspberry x red 
raspberry. 

Most of the above species crosses 
show some sterility but nevertheless 
they do give some fertile offspring. 
Among the fruits, the hybrids are car- 
ried on by budding or grafting, and 
consequently the sterility is not so im- 
portant a detriment. 

Reports occasionally appear that the 
cucumber and the muskmelon cross in 
the garden. This is an example of 
species cross, but there is no scientific 
evidence of its ever having happened. 
The idea probably occurs when the 
muskmelons are of poor quality, which 
may be due either to a poor season or 
to seed that has not been bred for 
quality. There is no basis for the be- 
lief that the pollination of the melons 
by the cucumbers is the responsible 
agent for causing the former to taste 
like cucumbers. The writer has tasted 
melons like that which have never 
been grown near cucumbers. 

The Hubbard squash and the field 
pumpkin cross—another species hy- 
brid—sometimes occurs but very rare- 
ly. Only a very few seeds set and 
these give progeny that are completely 
Sterile. 

Breed crosses in animals are ex- 
tremely common, and ordinarily the 
offspring are completely fertile. For 
example, crosses like the Angus x Jer- 
sey, Hereford x Shorthorn, Duroc-Jer- 
sey x Poland China, Fox terrier x 
Dachshund, Rhode Island Red x White 
Leghorn, are commonly seen, and the 
Crossbreds are known to be _ highly 
fertile, 

Variety crosses in plants are equally 
Well known. Thus in corn the crosses, 
Golden Bantam x Reid Yellow Dent, 
Evergreen x Country Gentleman, Cal- 
ico x Silver King, and pop corn x flint 
corn are easily madé, without encoun- 
tering sterility. As a matter of fact, 
both plant and animal breeders in the 
past have resorted mainly to breed or 
Variety crosses in producing new 
types. 

There is accordingly a great simi- 
larity in plants and animals in this 
Matter of the limits of crossing. One 
an not successfully hybridize in either 
kingdom, very many different forms, 
®specially in the genus and species. 
Nature has provided more or less of a 
check against too indiscriminate mix- 
ing of her forms. She has given man 
and herself some leeway, however, in 





producing new types. Having been 


given an inch, some of her children, 
homo sapiens, nevertheless have taken 
a foot, and are inclined to exploit their 
ramblings from the straight path of 
truth. 





Growing Pop Corn 


We have been getting many queries 
concerning the growing of pop corn. 
Heretofore most of the big pop corn 
growers have been found in Sac and 
Ida counties in Iowa and Valley and 
Greeley counties in Nebraska. In re- 
cent years, however, pop corn has 
been relatively higher than dent corn 
and many farmers outside of the regu- 
lar pop corn districts have felt that 
prices were so attractive that it would 
be worth while to grow pop corn. 
Farmers outside the regular pop corn 
producing districts who have grown 
pop corn have found a number of dif- 
ficulties in cribbing and marketing. 
Pop corn ideally should be stored in a 
somewhat narrower.crib than dent 
corn. Unless a good local market has 
been worked up it is really necessary, 
because of the high freights in less 
than car load lots, to grow enough pop 
corn so that a car can be shipped to 
Chicago, Indianapolis or Sioux City, 
as the case may be. Farmers. who live 
outside the regular pop corn growing 
districts and who want to sell their 
pop corn, should send a@ five-pound 
fair average sample of their corn on 
the cob to such dealers as the Albert 
Dickinson Seed Co., Chicago; the Wis- 
consin Pop Corn Co., Waterloo, Wis.; 
Holcomb & Hoke, at Indianapolis, and 
the American Pop Corn Co., at Sioux 
City, lowa. ; 

The market for pop corn is limited 
and in the spring of 1925 there was too 
large an increase in acreage with the 
result that pop corn prices at the pres- 
ent time are low. White Rice is being 
sold per hundred pounds on the cob 
at $1.50 and the Jap Hulless at $2 a 
hundred on the cob. When it is re- 
membered that White Ricé will yield 
only about 70 per cent as much as reg- 
ular dent corn on the same land, and 
the Jap Hulless will only yield about 
one-half as much, and when it is re- 
membered that the extra cost of husk- 
ing and other miscellaneous items is 
about 15 cents per hundred more for 
pop corn than with dent corn, it will 
be recognized that these prices are 
just about equivalent to 60 or 65 cents 
a bushel for field corn. Pop corn is 
easy enough to grow, for the methods 
are almost exactly the same as with 
dent corn, altho the pop corn is plant- 
ed at the rate of five or six kernels 
per hill. Cultivation is exactly the 
same as with dent corn. Husking, of 
course, is twice as hard. as with dent 
corn, because of the smaller ears and 
the pointed kernels. There is more 
of a marketing risk than with dent 
corn because the market is limited. 
Moreover, the market is uncertain for 
those farmers who live outside the reg- 
ular pop corn producing districts and 
who are not familiar with pop corn 
market procedure. 

Pop corn has been an excellent mon- 
ey making crop for certain specialists 
but it is a good crop for the average 
farmer to leave alone unless he is pre- 
pared to stay by it and study the crop, 
especially the marketing end, in some 
detail. 





Keeping Mice From Gnawing 
Harness 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What will keep mice from gnawing 
harness? Have tried everything I 
thought would do, but nothing seems 
to help.” 

We have heard that mixing castor 
oil with the oil with which harness is 
treated will keep away rats and mice, 
but do not know how effective this is. 
Use about half castor oil, one-fourth 
neat’s foot oil, and one-fourth tallow. 

Can any of our readers help on this 
question? 

























































Deep- 
into tire costs with: 
Goodrich | — 

Priws /- 





ATHER all the low-price marks on tires 

you can get in front of you. Sum up all 
the claims of service. You can outmatch them ; 
at the nearest Goodrich dealer. With Good- ’ 
rich tires and prices, he will prove that he : 
has the best tires at the lowest first cost. 


Every Goodrich Tire is a Cord. Our vast 
output provides you a choice sure to deliver 
the greatest mile-for-mile, dollar-for-dollar 
value in a tire. 


Goodrich provides cords that are strong; a 
they include every betterment known to A 
tire making —carcass strength; tough, slow 
wearing tread; and extra rubber insulation. 


When you buy Goodrich tires you buy 
mileage, and you buy it at the lowest price. 
The farm dollar goes further in them than 
anywhere else, and you measure its dis- 
tance in mileage. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 


“Best in the Long Run” ; 
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DRAINING SINK HOLES 


Land Locked Pockets Present Difficult Drainage Problem 


HE drainage of land-locked pock- 
ets scattered over the field is one 

of the greatest problems in farm drain- 
age. We lay much stress on it and 
have tried out various methods of help- 
ing the situation. If the pockets oc- 
cur in flat land and the ridges be- 
tween them are not too high, espe- 
cially if there be a slight general fall 
toward an outlet channel, we consider 
it desirable to open up broad, shallow 
ditches connecting the pockets togeth- 
er in a chain to prevent water being 


impounded in them after recent rains. 
The grade might be so slight that wa- 
ter would move by this means very 
siowly, but it will gradually find its 
way off and not be left to evaporate. 
Where we can get farmers to try this 
method, it has been found very effect- 
ive, especially where tile drainage is 
also employed. 

In the latter case it removes heavy 
floods from the surface much more 
quickly than would be the case if the 
flood water were left to make its way 
thru the soil to the tile drains. Such 
broad, shallow ditches are readily 
made in spring or fall, preferably in 
the fall, by the use of a road grader 
drawn best by tractor power. Such 
ditches are really nothing but slight 
depressions in the surface of the field 
and may readily be farmed across. 
They require a little attention each 
season, but they are very inexpensive 
jin first cost, and the maintenance 
charge is practically negligible. 

Deep open ditches are ‘not so sat- 
isfactory, as they interfere with farm- 
ing, are likely to wash if there is much 
slope to the land, or will cave from 
freezing and thawing. In such cases, 
a good sized tile should be put in and 
the ditch filled. In exceptional cases 
it may be practical to put the tile 
down ten feet or more for a very 
short distance. 


Cheap Method of Relief 


In many cases, however, the pot 
holes or wet places are so situated 
that it is clearly impossible to drain 
off the water either by means of an 
open ditch or with a tile. What can 
be done in such cases? Sometimes a 
hole may be bored down with a post 
hole auger with an extension handle 
until a bed of sand or gravel or lami- 
nated rock is reached, into which the 
water may drain fast enough to pre- 
vent serious damage to the crops. In 
cases where the seepage is too slow or 
the hole gradually fills up with silt, 
the drainage often can be improved 
by exploding a good charge of dyna- 
mite at the bottom. Professor Roe, 
of Minnesota University, has the fol- 
lowing to say on this phase of the 
question: 

“If, for example, there were pervious 
strata such as sand, gravel, laminated 
“rock, or sandy clay in the subsoil, pro- 
vided these are of considerable or in- 
definite extent, relief is quite readily 
and cheaply obtained in this way. On 
the other hand, if the subsoil for any 
reasonable depth or indefinite depth 
was the gray of blue clay, so common 
in many localities of this state, no ma- 
terial relief was experienced. The 
blasting would simply make an enor 
mous hole in this clay, the walls of 
which were made very hard and im- 
pervious by the blast. This hole would 
fill up quite soon with water and after 
that there would be no further relief 
because the percolation thru soil of 
this type is practically nothing. 

“We often advise farmers to try 
this method of draining land-locked 
pockets where they can not readily se- 
cure outlet for tile drains. It costs 
very little to try it out in any locality, 
- and I do not believe that experiment 
Station investigation is specially nec- 
essary or would amount to very much 





from a state-wide standpoint. A hole 
may quite easily be put down almost 
any desired depth with either an or- 
dinary soil auger or with a small post 
auger of Iwan or similar pattern. We 
have not ordinarily recommended try- 
ing blasting much below twenty feet 
in any such case, 

“In this state we nave very much 
the feeling that field drainage into 
holes of this kind or into deep wells is 
very apt to pollute the drinking wa- 
ter supply. In case such a thing hap- 


pens, we can never tell how wide an 





area may be affected. The drainage 
of surface water into wells is practic- 
ally forbidden by law and is certainly 
contrary to the spirit of our general 
health regulations. On this account 
we have consistently opposed either 
using old wells or making new ones as 
drainage outlets.” 


Blasting Is Only a Chance 


While it is very true that where the 
underlying materials are largely tight 
clay, shalé and other impervious strata 
not much can be expected in the way 
of vertical drainage by means of wells 
or thru the use of explosives, even in 
such cases there is possibility that 
one or two good explosions down 
twenty feet or more may uncover a 





fissure or a porous stratum; and 
the labor and money costs are 


great, it is sometimes worth while tg | 


take the chances. But one should not 
expect much in the way of results nor 
be disappointed if no drainage results, 
Once drainage is secured in such 
cases, it is well to fill the crater 


formed by the explosions with stoneg, — 


brush and other materials which wij 
prevent the silt from settling in tog 
tightly. As regards contamination of 
the underground water supply by ver 
tical drains, there probably would bg 
some danger of this kind from drajp. 
ing toilet or barnyard refuse into q 
very porous or laminated stratum, but 
any danger from vertical drainage of 
open field water would seem to be 
very remote. 





ESSEX “6” COACH 


Lowest Price in 
History 


A.. Y. 


(AT YOUR DOOR) 
With Nothing Else to Pay 


Hudson-Essex Dealers now 

quote ‘‘At Your Door’”’ prices, 

including freight, tax and 
following equipment: 


Automatic Windshield Cleaner, Front 

and Rear Bumpers, Rear View Mirror, 

Transmission Lock (built in), Radiator 

Shutters, Moto-Meter, Combination 
Stop and Tail Light. 


300,000 
Owners Know 


Its Time-Proved 
Quality 


More than 300,000 owners have bought 
Essex for its Super-Six advantages in Per- 
formance, Riding Ease and Economy, 
with pride of ownership in a fine and 


beautiful car. 


D. 


ever before. 


And thousands of new buyers who know 
the facts are turning to Essex for these 
proved and satisfying qualities, which no 
other car at its price ever approached. 


Remember, Essex is an exclusive and 
totally different type. No other car can 
share its advantages. Its smooth distinctive 
performance is combined with the riding 
ease of costly cars. 
Economy is outstanding in fuel, tires and 
oil, but most important are the savings of 
trouble-free operation for thousands of 
miles at little or no cost for service. 


Steering is easy. 


It is the best Essex ever built, and because 
of its production and the constant develop- 
ment of economical and precision methods 
of manufacture, it is priced lower than 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Service Bureau 








The Service Bureau fs conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
gates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 

department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


= 


Specialists Called on Him 
“| thought I would ask you about 
two specialists that called on me last 
week,” writes a Service Bureau mem- 
ber in northern Iowa.” These men 


were driving a car with a Texas li- 
cense on it and claimed they could 
cure all sorts of diseases, especially 
those that other doctors have given up. 

“| have a sister who has infantile pa- 
ralysis and they right away said they 
could cure her and asked $35 for the 
treatment. I didn’t like their looks 
but my mother gave them the money 
and the specialists left a lot of herbs 
for the treatment. They said they 
would guarantee treatments but when 
it c@me to leaving an address they 
said they would be-on the road for 
some time and that they would write 
us to find out how my sister was get- 
ting along. 

“‘T have read a lot in Wallaces’ 
Farmer about the wonderful things 
some of these traveling quacks at- 
tempt to do and I would like to hear 
your opinion of these two fellows.” 

Dear member, as we have said be- 
fore, reputable physicians do _ not 
travel about the country peddling 
cures. Neither do they take money 
and fail to leave an address. 4In our 
opinion, there’s about as much chance 
of your hearing from these Texas spe- 
cialists again as there is of farmers 
getting relief from eastern republicans. 
' When a specialist comes to you, 
either by mail or in person, and offers 
remarkable cures and treatments, bet- 
ter lock the family safe and throw 
away the combination. The James 
boys used guns to hold up folks and 
there wasn’t any doubt about their 
purpose. Traveling specialists leave 
their horses and guns at home but 
they want your money just the same. 

Remember, the family physician will 
give you the best efforts his educa- 
tion and experience make possible and 
particularly so, if you would walk into 
his office and pay him in advance. In- 
vestigate, investigate, even for your- 
self and family. 











Neola Township Protective 
Association 

Officers for the newly formed Neola 
Township Protective Association were 
elected at a recent meeting of the as- 
sociation. They offer a $50 reward for 
the arrest and conviction of any thief. 
Nearly 100 members were reported by 
Jack Bennett, treasurer. Paul Porter 
is president and Harry Lauredsen is 
the secretary. Who is next? 





That Clipping Service Gag 


Several readers of late have asked 
US about a scheme which they have 
been offered for the sum of $1. The 
&cheme involves starting a clipping, bu- 
Teau. All you have to do is to send for 
a few copies of a weekly newspaper in 
a distant town. Look it over and you 
will find names of folks who are men- 
tioned as having visited the town, or 
Other news. Then the clipping agency 
ets the shears out and clips out the 
item. He makes up a post card and 
addresses it to the prospective sucker. 
The card reads, “We have in our files 
& Personal mention clipping about 
yourself. Upon receipt of 25 cents we 
Will send it to you.” It will be signed 
Fe a Uping service and looks like 
own ‘ing real smart. Imagine the 
= when a person gets a local 
- taken from their own paper, say- 

&, “John Smith shipped hogs last 
Thursday,” 

But that's the way the clipping serv- 
cé makes money. This week we have 


cards, one from Russellville, Ala., and 
another from Brunswick, Mich. 

Folks, keep the two bits. If you 
want to start a clipping service the 
Service Bureau can give you the in- 
structions free of charge, but we won’t 
guarantee any big returns. Safety 
first, is our motto. 





Relation Between Hydrated and 
Unslacked Lime 


An Oklahoma correspondent writes: 

“In all the formulas for whitewash, 
unslaked lime is given. Is there no 
formula for using hydrated lime for 
such purposes? Here, as in many 
other places, it is difficult to get un- 
slaked lime but hydrated lime is easily 
secured. Can you not give us the rela- 
tion between the two kinds of lime, so 
we can use whichever is the most 
convenient?” 

The ordinary barrel. of unslaked 
lime or quick lime weighs 200 pounds 
or two and one-half bushels of eighty 





pounds each. A barrel of good lime 
should make eight cubic feet or twenty 
pailfuls of lime paste or putty. Also 
a cubic foot of lime putty equals forty- 
five pounds of hydrated lime, or a tri- 
fle less than one-third of a cubic foot. 


Hence if lime putty is called for in 
the formula a shade less than one- 
third as much by measure of dry hy- 
drated lime should be used. Or one 
bucket of dry hydrated lime is equiv- 
alent to a little over three buckets of 
lime putty. Or since one bucket of 
quick lime will make three and one- 
eighth cubic feet of lime putty, forty- 
five pounds, or a little less than one- 
third cubic foot, of hydrated lime can 
be used in place of the bushel of quick 
lime. One part by volume of hydrated 
lime to ten parts cement or three parts 
by volume of lime putty to ten parts 
cement are often used in mixing mor- 
tar for plaster, stucco and concrete, 
where it is desired to make the ma- 
terial more waterproof and to handle 
better. 





Feeding Alfalfa With Millet 

A South Dakota correspondent 
writes: 

“I have been informed by a man 
who sows millet and alfalfa half and 
half that he has never missed getting 
a good catch of alfalfa as well ag 
a pretty good crop of millet. Has any 
of your readers had any experience 
using millet as a nurse crop for 
alfalfa?’ 

Millet is much more often used as 
& smother crop to kill out weeds 
than it is as a nurse crop. The experi- 
ence of this South Dakota man who 
has used millet as.a nurse crop suc- 
cessfully for alfalfa is almost incredi- 
ble. However, it may be that if mil- 
let is seeded very thinly that it will 
serve the purpose all right. We are 
frankly skeptical, however, and would 
be glad to hear from any of our read- 
ers who have had good results with us- 
ing millet as a nurse crop. 























Announcing 





The New General-Purpose Tractor 
that PLANTS and CULTIVATES, Too! 


HE Harvester Company now offers you 

a remarkable new development—the 

McCormick-Deering FARMALL Tractor. 
As the name implies, the FARMALL handles 
all the usual farm power jobs with complete 
success—draw bar, belt, and power take-off 
—and in addition fits the need for a tractor 
that will plant and cultivate corn, cotton, 
and other row crops. 


The FARMALL can be used with much of 
the regular horse-drawn equipment already on 
the farm, such as harrows, drills, planters, 
mowers, binders, etc. In addition, it can be 
fitted with the FARMALL 2-row cultivator, 
FARMALL mower, tractor-binder, etc. It will 
plant 25 to 50 acres of corn a day, depending 
on whether 2 or 4-row planter is used. Its 
steady power and ease of control insure 
straight rows and unusually perfect cross 
checking. With the FARMALL 2-row culti- 
vator one man can cultivate 15 to 25 acres a 
day, depending on speed and conditions. 


At all other farm power operations the 
FARMALL challenges comparison with other 
tractors of its size. Its power, ease of control, 
and clear view ahead adapt it perfectly to draw- 
bar work—plowing, tilling, listing, seeding, 
cutting grain and corn, loading and hauling hay, 
corn picking, etc. The FARMALL brings special 
advantages to hay making. When equipped 
with the simple 7-foot FARMALL power-drive 
mower, it will cut 20 to 25 acres a day. Its 
steady power (governor controlled), wide, 
properly located belt pulley, fit it equally for 
threshing, silo filling, grinding, and all other 
belt work. 


The McCormick-Deering FARMALL sets a 
new standard of tractor efficiency. It is truly 
an ALL-PURPOSE tractor, ideally suited to 
the corn and cotton farmer’s needs. Write 
for the illustrated folder and ask the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer how soon he will be 
able to demonstrate the FARMALL in your 
community. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


: . t ic 
606 So. Michigan Ave. os 


Farm with the 
McCormick-Deering 
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Graduation Time 


yYNRADUATION time and graduation 

dresses! What a lot of happy 
memories the season conjures up, 
memories of the first graduation be- 
side which all other graduation days 
are somehow paled into insignificance, 
and of the first graduation dress as 
dainty as the Maytime flowers. 

Charmingly soft and girlish are the 
white voile and organdy dresses being 
shown this year for the first gradua- 
tion of the girl in her teens. Back 
quite a number of years ago when I 
was about to graduate from country 
school, my mother and I planned and 
made what was then to me the loveli- 
est dress I had ever seen. It was of 
very fine French voile with heavy and 
elaborate embroidery with a scalloped 
edge and with a silk sash drawing the 
dress in at a high waistline. With it 
on graduation day, I wore long silk 
gloves and a leghorn hat just covered 
with tiny rosebuds. 

It must have been an old-looking out- 
fit, all except the hat, not nearly so 
youthful as the white dresses girls will 
be wearing this Junetime as they 
march forward to receive the ribbon- 
tied diploma. 

White is sort of traditional for the 
graduation day dress but very dainty 
tints of soft materials are just as ap- 
propriate and a great deal more so for 
certain types of girls who need color 
to bring out the best in them. If a 
colored dress seems desirable, voile or 
georgette or taffeta in a soft dull blue 
or yellow will be appropriate for light 
and dark-haired misses. Whatever the 
color, simple lines which bring out to 
the best advantage the adolescent fig- 
ure are advisable. On this page you 
will find an article on appropriate 
dresses for “fourteen to twenty,” writ- 
ten by Mary Grace Ramey, who be- 
sides being a fashion authority and liv- 
ing close to the big city of New York 
where most of the fashions for this 
country are brought out, also has an 
understanding of the kind of dresses 
that our girls living on farms will 
want to wear. 





When Fourteen to Twenty 
Graduates 


ASHIONS are so alluring and girl- 
ish this seasgn you can hardly go 
wrong in your choice of a graduation 
frock, but even so, if you desire 
to be a bit unusual and 
very smart on the happy 
dey you will plan your 
costume with great care, 
There are two distinct 
atyles this year, when it 
comes to youthful dressy 
frocks, the slim straight- 
up-and-down silhouette 
with a_ graceful flare 
about the short skirt and 
the “robe de style” with 
its full bouffant skirt at- 
tached, almost at the 
natural waist line, to the 
plain little bodice. Both 
are charming and equal- 
ly in the mode. 
For Sue, who is slim 
and tall, and even for 
Marie, who is slim and 
delightfully petite, I 
would suggest the latter 
type of frock for the all 
important occasion. Or- 
gandy is the material to 
select, sheer and white 
and of a quality that will 
launder well, for this 
frock, lovely as it is, can 
’ be worn thruout the sum- 
mer on dress-up occa- 
sions. The robe de style 
- 4s often seen in taffeta, 








Charming graduation dress 
for the slender miss. 


in the very smart shops, and it is ex- 
quisite with the crisp folds flaring 
from a slender waist. Tho the skirt is 
inclined to be long, for these abbre- 
viated days, it is deceiving for the hem 
is more often than not of transparent 
material. 


The bodice may be 
cut on any simple 
pattern without 
sleeves, if you wish, 
or with very long, 
rather tight ones; per- 
sonally, the sleeveless 
bodice attracts me 
most, and if the neck 
is finished with a 
wide ruffled fissue of 
the organdy or of lace 
it may be draped over 
the shoulders in be- 
coming fashion. There 
are so many intrigu- 
ing variations to the 
robe de style that 
several girls in the 
class may have decid- 
ed upon this model 
and every dress will 
have its own individ- 
uality. Sometimes the 
full gathered skirt is 
made long in the back 
and rather shorter in 
the front and some- 
times it is open inthe 
front to display a ruf- 
fled petticoat after 
the fashion of the pe- 
riod frock of long ago, 
but for graduation 
day the more simple 
the mode the more 
appropriate, to my 
way of thinking. A 





straight effect about her frock’s edge 
will give a delightfully slenderizing 
effect. 

Her frock may attain distinction if 
it is touched up with a bit of hand 
embroidery in white wool and it may 
also be sleeveless, or 
partly so, or it may 
have the long soft 
sleeves gathered into 
narrow cuffs that tie 
at the wrists, as she 
prefers. A soft little 
collar, open in a long 
V in front with long 
ribbon ends that float 
below the waist will 
give her lines of al- 
luring slimness. 

Then there is the 
frock with the cape 
back, or the _ frock 
with fluttering cape- 
let much like the old- 
time Bertha; either 
will be charming float- 
ing from slim girlish 


shoulders. There are 
scollops, too, that are 
new and smart fin- 


ishes for the gradua- 
tion frock. A _ sheer 
cotton material with 
scolloped hem bound 
in white taffeta and 
finished about the 
neck with a white taf- 
feta scarf will be sure 
to be noted as one of 
the prettiest frocks of 
the day. 

Whether one is 
fourteen or twenty 
seems to make little 
difference in the type 


wide sash of white of frock chosen these 
ribbon is sometimes days. Naturally Miss 
worn tied in a grace- Fourteen, who plans 
ful bow in the front ~ 1 ee - to enter high school 
slice he slim straight up-and-down ar ” 
allowing the long ends atyle, becoming to the girl of in the fall, will not 


to hang almost to the 
hem of the frock. 
Trimmings may be what you wish; a 
wide transparent hem of footing and 
the fissue edged with footing also is 
one of the prettiest means of dressing 
up the design. 

Of course, white silk hose are worn 
with this frock and simple slippers of 
either black or white as may be the 
choice of the majority of the class. It 
is always best to follow a set plan 
when a number of girls are to appear 
together and let all decide to wear the 


same general type of 
footwear. 

Betty, who is a_ bit 
Plump, knows the robe 
de style is not for her, so 
she wisely selects fine 
French voile for her 
frock, unless she _ pre- 


fers the more sophisticat- 
ed georgette or crepe de 
chine, tho a wash fabric, 
fine as a cob web seems 
the more’ appropriate 
material for the closing 
exercises of school. The 
frock Betty makes will 
be long and slim in line 
with a graceful lowered 
waist and a full circular 
flounce for a skirt. The 
light, sheer material will 


hang in becoming folds 
so the selection of the 


sign is not so important, 
provided she keeps in 
mind the fact that her 
long lines are not too 
greatly broken. Anoth- 
er point for her to re- 
member, if her ankles 
are not as slim as she 
could wish, is that un- 
even hem lines and pan- 
els that break the 


more generous proportions, 


wish to wear as elabo- 
rate an affair as big 
sister who is saying good-by to school 
for all time. She will have no use for 
such.an elaborate frock later on, while 
sister will doubtless attend many gay 
affairs where her lovely frock may do 
her good service. Miss Fourteen will 
find that smocking is one of the pret- 
tiest ways of trimming her graduation 
dress and nothing more lovely than 
the same sheer voile chosen by sister 
with rows of simple smocking at the 
shoulders and the front of the skirt 
below the waist line 
will make a dress she 
will be proud to wear. 

No matter how love- 
ly the graduation dress 
may be, smooth fitting 
undies must be worn 
beneath it if it is to 
look just right. There 
is such a_ luxurious 
feeling about pretty 
under things that I 
know every one of you 
will be anxious’ to 
make yourself at least 
one best set, to be 
worn on the important 
day. Many girls are 
using fine voile for the 


dainty step-ins and 
chemises they make, 
selecting soft pretty 


shades of - peach or- 
chid and flesh princi- 
pally, but those worn 
with the white gradu- 
ation dress must of 
necessity be all white. 


The dainty step-in 
chemises are _ often 
made with a slight 


flare either acquired 
in the cut or by the 
addition of godets at 





Robe de Style with its bouffant 
skirt is youthful. 


the sides and the trimming is ofteg 
footing or simple hemstitching done 
by the obliging machine. For very 
best a little hand work decorates the 
front of each garment. It is an ep. 
tirely new fad that of embroidering 
one’s name just as one signs it on each 
undergarment. 

Under the sheer white frock only 
the loveliest of costume slips may be 
worn. Something in radium or crepe 
de chine will give a shimmer and lus 
ter to a cotton frock that will be ep 
chanting. It may be a simple, plain 
little slip or one decked with lace, ag 
you prefer, but be sure it fits wel] 
and that the shoulder straps do not 
sag in the ugly manner they have q 
habit of doing at the most inopportune 
moment. A good plan to prevent thig 


is to sew a snap inside the shoulder” 


seam of the frock with another on the 
strap of the slip that is to be worn 
beneath it. If they are arranged to 
come together neatly they will hold 
the straps in place perfectly. The slip 
worn under the robe de style frock ig 
as slim and straight as that worn un 
der any other dress; the sheer organdy 
stands away from the slip in airy effect, 

Do you plan to drive in the family 
car to the exercises? If the distance 
is long or the day not all it should be 
for this important event, you will need 
a wrap of some sort, so how about 
making one of the gay, flowery coats 
of cretonne that are sure to be popular 
this season? They are simple matters 


to fashion, a good easy-to-put-together — 


pattern and a few yards of becoming 
material will see you thru. You may 
wish to add such novel features asa 
black satin collar and trim cuffs anda 
big black satin frog fastening at the 
left side. Only the simple sports pat 
terns are used for these wraps which 
are so much worn during the summer, 
It’s seldom that graduation day Te 
quires a hat, but if it is necessary 
there is nothing more lovely for the af 
fair than a chapeaux of horse hair, big 
and shadowy, or small and trim, as you 
please; either style is good. The or 
gandy trimmed hat is another mode 
that will be particularly good for sum 
mer days. 

Sometimes a frock just seems t0 
need a little touch, something to raise 
it above the ordinary, and this is often 
gained by the addition of a silk flower, 
perhaps a soft white gardenia with 
glossy green leaves fastened to the 
side of the sash or the left shoulder 
A string of beads or pearls for graé 
uation, will make 4 
neck line becoming. 
It is just such small 
additions as these that 
will make the frock 
pretty for parties late? 
on. A gay string of 
colored beads or one 
of the new long neck 
laces of chenille i 
bright colors, or4 
bright artificial nose 
gay will relieve the 
simplicity of all white 
that is customary fot 
graduation. — May 
Grace Ramey. 





"Wpreigees flounces | 
and insets — but 
not godets—shirred } 
gathered panels, foamy 
. jabots, lace edging # 
ruffles, uneven ut 
lines at the hem, Wi 


line or sleeve, 
newest and most sif 
nificant of all, the 


slightly bloused bodie? 
these are the outs 
ing characteristics ® 
the spring and sum 
seasons in fashit 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo] Lesson must not be repro- 
_ by any other paper until special written rermission has been obtained. ‘ 

















Jacob at Bethel 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 30, 1926. Genesis, chap- 
ters 27, 28. Printed. Genesis, 28:10- 


22.) 


“And Jacob went out from Beer- 
sheba, and went toward Haran. (11) 
And he lighted upon a certain place, 
and tarried there all night, because the 
sun was set; and he took one of the 
stones of the place, and.put it under 
his head, and lay down in that place to 
sleep. (12) And he dreamed; and, be- 
hold, a ladder set up on the earth, and 
the top of it reached to heaven; and, 
behold, the angels of God ascending 
and descending on it. (13) And, be- 
hold, Jehovah stood above it, and said, 
Jam Jehovah, the God of Abraham, 
thy father, and the God of Isaac: the 
land whereon thou liest, to thee will I 
give it, and to thy seed; (14) and thy 
seed shall be as the dust of the earth, 
and thou shalt spread abroad to the 
west, and to the east, and to the north, 
and to the south; and in thee and in 
thy seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed. And, behold, I am 
with thee, and will keep thee whither- 
soever thou goest, and will bring thee 
again into this land; for I will not 
leave thee, until I have done that 
which I have spoken to thee of. (16) 
And Jacob waked out of his sleep, and 
he said, Surely Jehovah is in this 
place, and I knew it not. (17) And he 
was afraid, and said, “How dreadful is 
this place! This is none other than 
the house of God, and this is the gate 
of heaven. (18) And Jacob rose up 
early in the morning, and took the 
stone that he had put under his head, 
and set it up for a pillar, and poured 
oil upon the top of it. (19) And he 
called the name of that place Bethel: 


‘but the name of the city was Luz at 


the first. (20) And Jacob vowed a 
vow, saying, If God will be with me, 
and will keep me in this way that I go, 
and will give me bread to eat, and rai- 
Ment to put on, (21) so that I come 


; again to my father’s house in peace, 


and Jehovah will be my God, (22) then 
this stone, which I have set up for a 
pillar, shall be God’s house: and of all 
that thou shalt give me I will surely 
give the tenth unto thee.” 

The hour of sundering home ties and 
definitely leaving the hearthstone, to 
win or to lose in the great battle of 


f life, is always serious and often sad. 


Something grips the heart-strings in 
that never-to-be-forgotten hour, that 
we do not and can not express in 
words. We never know till then the 


; Strength of ties that bind us to those 


that gather around the hearthstone. 
We may wave cheerful good-bys to the 
waiting group, and receive their cheer- 
ful messages; but unseen by them the 
lips ‘quiver as we think of a father’s 
Manifest solicitude for our welfare, 
and a mother’s undying affection. We 
are not inwardly half so courageous as 
we would have the family believe. All 
this when there is no break in the fam- 
lly, no bitterness, and when we know 
that back of us is the family altar. 
Jacob's leaving home was of an alto- 
Bether different kind. He had de- 
ceived the blind old father, lied to him 
thrice, and cloaked his lies with a pre- 
tense of loyalty to Jehovah. He had 
€ a willing tool in the hands of the 
‘von mother. He had incurred the 
tter hatred of his brother, buying 
from him his birthright for a mess of 
a (see chapter 15); and now, on 
. advice of his mother and with the 
nsent of his father, he, the son of a 
Prince and a man of great weath and 
is starting out alone on a long 





journey in those days, between four 
and five hundred miles, to the home of 
his uncle, Laban. Time enough had 
elapsed since the fatal trick had been 
played on his father for Rebekah to 
ascertain the determination of Esau to 
kill Jacob as soon as his father was 
decently buried. Then, in well-feigned 
piety, she had complained to Isaac 
that her life would indeed be a vale of 
tears if Jacob, like Esau, should marry 
into a Hittite family; and asked that 
he send him away to the ancestral 
home to marry one of her own nieces. 
Isaac agrees to this, as he evidently 
agreed to everything that Rebekah 
suggested, and again gave him not 
only an early blessing, but also the pa- 
triarchal blessing (Genesis, 28:3-4). 
This means that it was thru Jacob and 
not thru Esau that Divine favor should 
flow out to the nations of the earth. 
These family troubles evidently en- 
larged the spiritual vision of Isaac, as 
they do with all who are willing at 
heart to obey the Divine commands. 
Evidently it was early morning when 
Jacob, fearing that Esau might not 
wait for his father’s death, started on 
his journey from Beer-sheba to Haran. 
He would naturally first go to Hebron, 
twenty-five miles away, then westward 
on past Jericho to Luz (later Bethel), 
thirty-two miles; in all, fifty-seven 
miles. Jacob never forgot that day. 
Long afterward he referred to it as the 
day of his distress, when he fled from 
his brother, Esau. At nightfall he no 
longer feared the arrows of his broth- 
er. He evidently feared to enter into 
the heathen city of Luz. A very tired 
and worn pilgrim was Jacob—who till 
now had command of camels and asses 
and servants to do his bidding. Elie- 
zer, the servant of Abraham, had trav- 
eled this way before on a similar er- 
rand, in quite different stye, with ten 
of the best camels of the ranch. (Gen- 
esis, 24:10.) To translate literally: 
Jacob “picked up his foot and went.” 
Besides, he was troubled with that 
most unwelcome and unpleasant com- 
panion, a guilty conscience. He had 
done a mean and base thing, and he 
knew it. He had been guilty of de- 
ception, of open and straight-out lying. 
He knew that he deserved the venge- 
ance of Esau. He therefore avoids hu- 
man habitations, and finds himself by 
night in sight of the mountains of Leb- 
anon, with nothing but a stone for a 
pillow and the sky for a roof. A home- 
sick and heartsick man was Jacob that 
first night from home, He dreamed a 
dream—for after all God loved him— 
and in this dream he saw a ladder 
reaching up to heaven, and angels as- 
cending and descending upon it. From 
all that we can learn, the life of Jacob 
before this time was practically that 
of a heathen; and the Lord appeared 
to him in the dream, not because he 
was worthy—for he was most unwor- 
thy—but because God saw in him, 
even in his unworthiness, material out 
of which could be developed a saint. 
The voice of the Lord in the dream 
was but an echo of the last blessing 
of Isaac. It was the blessing of Abra- 
ham, recorded in Genesis, 17:7-8. This 
was the original form of the Abra- 
hamic promise, which the Jewish peo- 
ple in all ages have been inclined to 
narrow down to their own particular 
tribe or nation. The full meaning of it 
was grasped only by a few, as, for ex- 
ample, Solomon and the prophets. In 
addition to this Abrahamic promise in 
its fullest measure, there was this fur- 
ther personal promise: “And, behold, 
I am with thee, and will keep thee 
whithersoever thou goest, and will 
bring thee again into this land; for I 
will not leave thee, till I have done 
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that which I have spoken to thee of.” 

Jacob, practically a heathen as he 
was, after his selfish scheming and 
apparently useless, life, was but poorly 
qualified to receive such a message as 
this. He had not, it is true, been alto- 
gether an idler, for his skill in han- 
dling Laban’s stock was not such as 
could be picked up in a few years. He 
had more o7 less practical experience 
as a herdsman; but the facts as they 
appear in his history show that he was 
at bottom a schemer rather than a 
worker, with whom the chief end and 
aim of life was to take care of Number 
One, to get results he wanted by hook 
or by crook. 
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was in this neighborhood that his 
grandfather, Abraham, had built an al- 
tar and received instructions from Je- 
hovah. The idea prevailed for long 
generations in those days, and for long 
generations afterward, that there are 
places peculiarly sacred. This being 
one of the most sacred places of his 
family, he should have been able to 
realize the presence of Jehovah at 
Bethel, at least. Fear, and not love, 
seems now to have taken possession 
of his soul; for his thought is: “How 
dreadful is this place! This is none 
other than the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven.” 

Recognizing this, his first act on 
arising early in the morning is to set 
up the stone he used as a pillow. Pour- 
ing oil an it from his seanty store, he 
dedicates it to the Lord and calls the 
place Bethel—the house of God. It is 
not easy from the words to get a clear 
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conception of Jacob's frame of mind 
when he made this vow. It is the first 
recorded example of the oath, so prev- 
alent afterwards, even in the New Tes- 
tament times. The vow, always volun- 
tary, was a self-assumed obligation to 
do something which the one who made 
it was not under obligation to do. It 
was made for the purpose of strength- 
ening weak points of character and 
getting a firmer grip on their own res- 
olutions. The Bible nowhere com- 
mands vows. The law of Moses recog- 
nizes them. When once given, they 
were regarded as a binding obligation, 
and to be fulfilled at any cost. It was 
better not to vow at all than to vow 
and not pay. There were vows, as, for 
example, those of Jephthah and Saul, 
which committed them to do things ab- 
solutely wrong. 

If we give to the Hebrew word 
translated “if’’ the same meaning as its 
English equivalent, then Jacob appears 
to be a smooth trader; for then he 
promises that if God will be with him, 
will keep him in the way that he goes, 
give him food and clothing, and bring 
him back home in peace, he will re- 
gard the pillar as God’s house, and 
will give Him a tenth of all that he 
makes. Hebrew scholars, however, 
tell us that the word translated “if’’ 
does not have exclusively the meaning 
of our word “if.” It is sometimes 
translated “since” or “so then,’’ which 
puts a very different meaning on the 
passage. It then removes any doubt in 
Jacob's mind that God will fulfill His 
promise given in verses 13-15, and sim- 
ply records a yow that when he re- 
turns to his father’s house he will 
erect a permanent altar instead of a 
temporary pillar, and will devote one- 
tenth of his property to the service of 
Jehovah, This, in point of fact, he aft- 
erwards did, but only when Jehovah 
had reminded him of it the second 
time (chapter 35:1-4), when, after put- 
ting away the strange gods from his 
household, he reared an altar and 
called the place El-Bethel, because 
there God appeared unto him “when 
he fled from the face of his brother,” 


Bsau. -The first reminder is recorded 
in chapter 31:13. 

Speaking in modern language, this 
may be regarded as Jacob’s second 
conversion. Notwithstanding all his 
crookedness and meanness, the Lord, 
who sees in men what we do not, sees 
the latent good where we see orly pat- 
ent evil, knows how to work out His 
purposes and at the same time visit 
retribution upon the evil-doer. And 
that retributiop came fast enough. 
When he arrived at Haran, homesick 
and heartsick, Laban cheated him 
where a man hates to be cheated 
worse than anywhere else, in his love 
affair; and cheated him in business. 
At Paddan-aram or Haran, it was sim- 
ply “diamond cut diamond.” 

There are two lessons that we can 
learn from this story: the inevitable- 
ness of retribution. It is everlastingly 
true that when we have sinned our 
sins will find us out. The second is, 
God’s mercy to the unworthy; and we 
shall find out as we study further that 
even out of bad material like this, 
God’s grace can develop a ripe and 
experienced saint. 


Curing Hens of Egg Eating 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In yonr issue of March 12 I note the 
question and answer in regard to hens 
eating eggs. I would like to tell you 
of my experience and remedy. 

I find that if the hens have started 
eating eggs, to take a pair of sharp 
scissors and clip the point of the bill 
of the offender will usually stop it. 
If not, wait until night and take each 
hen off the roost and clip her bill, go- 
ing over the whole flock. By the 
time their bills are grown out enough 
so they can break an egg they will 
have forgotten the habit. 

I have tried this on my own flock 
and have told several of my neigh- 
bors, and it has always worked. Al- 
tho it is some trouble it is better than 
disposing of the hens. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Mitchell County, Iowa. 














SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,"’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Hooty, the Owl, Does Not Play on the Green Meadow 


The Merry Little Breezes of Old Moth- 
er West Wind were having a good-night 
"> = game of tag down on thé Green Meadows, 
' They were having such a jolly time while 

they waited for Old Mother West Wind 

and her big bag to také them to their 
home. behind the Purple Hills. Jolly, 

‘round, red Mr. Sun had already put his 
Nightcap on. Black shadows crept softly 
Out from the Purple Hills onto the Green 
Meadows. The Merry Little Breezes grew 
Bleepy, almost too sleepy to play, for Old 
Mother West Wind was very, very late. 

: Farther and farther and farther out 
Onto the Green Meadows crept the black 
Shadows. Suddenly one seemed to sepa- 
Tate from the others. Softly, oh so softly, 
yet swiftly, it floated over toward the 
Merry Littie Breezes. One of them hap- 

/ pened to look up and saw. it coming. It 

Was the same Little Breeze who one time 

yed out all night. When he looked 
up and saw this seeming shadow moving 

80 swiftly, he knew that it was no shad- 
- ow at all. 

“Here comes Hooty 
the Little Breeze. 
Then all of the Merry Little Breezes 
Stopped their game of tag to look at 
Hooty the Owl. It is seldom they have a 
chance to see him, for usually Hooty the 
Owl does not come out onto the Green 
Meadows until after all the Merry Little 

' Breezes are snugly tucked in bed behind 
the Purple Hills, 

_ “Perhaps Hooty the Owl will tell us 

why it is that he never comes out to play 

with us,” said one of the Little Breezes. 
‘But just as Hooty the Owl floated over 

» to them, up came Old Mother West Wind, 

ee ov she was in a great hurry, for she was 

; » and she was tired. She had had a 
day, a very busy day, indeed, hunt- 
for a rain cloud which had gone 

ay. So now she just opened her big 
and tumbled all of the Merry Little 

into it as fast as she could with- 
giving them so much as a chance to 

“Good evening” to Hooty the Owl. 





the Owl,” cried 





hen she took them off home behind th 
urple Hills. . 


Of course the Merry Little Breezes 
were disappointed, very much disappoint- 
ed, But they were also very sleepy, for 
they had played hard all day, 

“Never mind,” said one of them, drows- 
ily, “tomorrow we'll Grandfather 
Frog why it is that Hooty the Owl never 
comes out to play with us on the Green 
Meadows. He'll know.” 

The next morning Old Mother West 
Wind was late in coming down from the 
Purple Hills. When she finally did turn 
the Merry Little Breezes out of her big 
bag onto the Green Meadows, jolly, 
round, red Mr. Sun was atready quite 
high in the blue sky. The Merry Little 
Breezes waited just long enough to say 
“Good-bye” to Old Mother West Wind, 
and then started a mad race to see who 
could reach the Smiling Pool first. 

There they found Grandfather Frog sit- 
ting on his big, green lily-pad as usual. 
He was very contented with the world, 
was Grandfather Frog, for fat green flies 
had been more foolish than usual that 
morning and already he had all that he 
could safely tuck inside his white and 
yellow waistcoat. 

“Good morning, Grandfather Frog,” the 
Merry Little Breezes shouted. ‘Will you 
tell us why it is that Hooty the Owl never 
comes out to play with us on the Green 
Meadows?” 

“Chug-a-rum,” said Grandfather Frog, 
gruffly, “how should I know?” 

You see, Grandfather Frog likes to be 
teased a little. 

“Oh, but you do know, for you are so 
old and so very wise,” cried the Merry 
Little Breezes all together. 

Grandfather Frog smiled, for he likes 
to be thought very wise, and also he was 
feeling very good, very good, indeed, that 
morning. ‘ 
iy “Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog, 

If you'll sit perfectly still, I'll tell you 
what I know about Hooty the Owl. But 
remember, you must sit perfectly still, 
per-fect-ly still.” 

The Merry Little Breezes sighed, for it 


ale 
ask 


asleep. But they promised that they 
would, and when they had settled down, 
each one in the heart of a great white 
water-lily, Grandfather Frog began his 
story. 

(Continued next week) 





FLOWERS ALL SUMMER AND FALL 


The flower garden may be kept in bloom 
from April or May to October, with care- 
ful attention, according to E. C. Volz, of 
the floriculture department of Iowa State 
College. Two good spring flowering per- 
ennials are Basket of Gold alyssum and 
the creeping phlox in white and pink. 

For June or July, blooming flowers, the 
peony, German iris or hardy larkspur— 
more properly called delphinium—are 
good. Foxglove, Canterbury bells, Shas- 
ta daisy and hardy phlox are good stan- 
dard varieties for the late summer 
months. Two purple ftowers, the purple 
cone flower and the New England aster, 
are among the best autumn bloomers. 


bang plants grow tall, from three to 
eet. 

Those who want flowers to grow 
year had better buy the plants trom 
nursery, Professor Volz advises, 
safest to procure the peony and Ge 
iris plants at a nursery regardless of 
they are wanted to bloom. All of the 
flowers may be grown from seeds, 
they are planted this spring, 
bloom until next year. 


It ig 


Other 
but 
they will not 





CHESTNUT TREES DOOMED 
The chestnut forests of the Uniteq 
States are being destroyed by blight, 
Some of the leading scientists of the 
country have devoted years to an attempt 
to control this disease, but have failed, 
It‘is estimated that infection will be ce 
plete in ten years for the whole 35,000,009 
acres of chestnut forests in the Uniteg 
States. In fifteen years the trees will by 
practically all dead. With it PASseg 
America’s greatest native nut tree. 



































Our Fashion Department 





























































Owe | 
THE TYPE OF FROCK YOU NEED 
MOST 


Design No. 2602—The smart note of 
Paris is evident in this charming frock 
of printed crepe in futuristic pattern in 
vivid coloring. 

_ To achieve a slender, graceful silhouette 
it places its circular flare well below the 
hips. The long, straight front panel effect 
makes this design especially flattering to 
the woman with a large figure. 

It’s ever sO easy to make. In step No. 1 
the side waist is shown, being seamed to 
front panel, after which the side seams 
of back and front waist section are 
stitched and shoulder seams closed. In 
step No. 2 the circular skirt sections are 
seamed and attached to front panel. Back 
ee the circular skirt attached to 
waist. 





is the hardest thing in the world for them 
to keep perfectly ‘still unless they are 


_. These small figures just give you an 
idea of how easy it is to make; the pat- 





tern explains everything in detail. 


It is exceedingly fashionable made @ 
black taffeta, with white crepe 
sand colored crepe, Elizabeth or Jeni! 
rose flat crepe. % 

The pattern cuts in sizes 16 years, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. s 
36 takes 2% a of 40-inch mate 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


These patterns are guaranteed to & 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 
each, prepaid. Order by number and a 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure it 
sign your name and address. A the 
fashion quarterly, containing all of 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, | 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit % 
1c or 2c stamps and send all orders t@ 
‘Pattern Department, Wallaces’ 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two wéé 
the delivery of the patterns or f 
quarterly. 


hae 


; : 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Quality Talk 


At this season of the year there is 
always a lot of talk about the grading 
of cream and paying for butterfat on 
the basis of quality. Talk of this kind 
js not confined to the meeting of co- 
operatives but to private creamery op- 
erators and centralizers as well. 

From the standpoint of the cream- 
ery the buying on grade means getting 
ona business basis. It not only allows 
the farmers who produce good stuff to 
penefit from their extra care but it 
permits the creamery to make a better 
product, which in turn enhances the 
gelling price. 

Competition is often the reason why 
the quality talk of the winter is forgot- 
ten in the practical work of the sum- 
mer. Some cream buyer will offer 
some one an equal price for all cream 
regardless of grade. The other man 
js afraid he is going to lose some of 
his patronage if he sticks by his 
grades and as a result the market is 
goon thrown back on a flat price ba- 
sis. In the long run the only man who 
benefits is the man who produces poor 
cream. In reality he does not benefit 
for if the restriction were maintained 
on grade he would soon become a pro- 
ducer of better cream and get the 
higher price which the better quality 
would demand. 

The question of buying on grade is 
something that can not be solved by 
the operators of the creamery on one 
hand or by the producers on the other. 
It must be worked out by recognizing 
that both parties are going to be bene- 
fied in the long run by cream im- 
provement. The only sound method of 
improvement is to pay more for good 
stuff. Money talks. 





Feeding the Dairy-Bred Calf 


Good breeding is essential to success 
in stock raisng, but the best of breed- 
ing may become of little value unless 
the young animals are properly raised, 
This is particularly true of the dairy- 
bred calf, as the young of practically 
all other classes of stock are reared 
by their dams in the natural way. The 
dairy calf is usually taken from its 


' dam when a few hours, or at best a few 


days old, and reared by hand. The ef: 


ficiency of the method followed has a 


great deal of influence upon the size, 
strength and’ future usefulness of the 
animal. 

The Ottawa, 


Canada, experimental 


| farm has developed a fairly satisfae 


| fresh cow is used. 


tory system of calf feeding. For the 
first feeding they see to it that the calf 
gets the colostrum milk from its dam, 
If this is not available then another 
For the first two 


| Weeks the calf gets a daily ration of 


from eight to twelve pounds of whole 


F Milk. This is given three times a day 


80 as to not overload the stomach of 


_the calf. 


The amount of milk is slightly in- 
Creased during the third and fourth 
Weeks, Following that time the calf is 


F &radually shifted to skim-milk and is 


fed a grain mixture plus a calf meal. 


| Only a limited amount of this meal is 

















given at first and the amount gradu- 
ally increased as the calf increases in 
size, 

The calf meal which they use as a 
substitute for the fat in the milk is 


| Made of two parts of finely ground 
| Sats, two parts of corn meal, one part 


of ground flaxseed, one-half of one per 
fent salt and one per cent bone meal. 
© parts of oil meal may be substi- 
tuted in Place of the flaxseed, but it is 
Rot 80 good. This mixture is fed by 
tamed the amount needed for a day’s 
e ved in a pail, pouring scalding wa- 
ver it and then feeding the mix- 
ture the following evening and morn- 
» One ounce per day is useful at the 





start and gradually increased to one 
pound daily. The dry meal which they 
feed consists of three parts of bran, 
two parts of oats and one part of oil 
meal. Two ounces of this meal is fed 
at first and gradually increased. Al- 
falfa or clover hay completes the ra- 
tion, 

In changing from one type of feed 
to another, they limit the amount of 
feed, rather than to increase it, so that 
the calf will become accustomed to it 
without producing bad effects. 

After five months, the skim-milk 
ration is gradually discontinued, the 
calves going on a grain ration. As the 
calves get older, they are gradually 
given silage or pasture, depending up- 
on the season of the year. 

Twelve pounds of milk daily is the 
most recommended for the calf at any 
period of feeding. This would mean 
three quarts, twice each day. Too 
much milk makes the calves pot bel- 
lied and hinders rather than helps 
their development. 





Making Whitewashes That 
Stick 


Whitewash has many valuable uses 
around the dairy barn. It not only 
helps appearances but is a great aid 
from a sanitary standpoint. One of 
the most serious problems has been 
to secure a mixturé that will stick for 
some time. The following mixture has 
been recommended by the National 
Lime Association as one which will 
meet this requirement: 

Soak five pounds of casein in about 
two gallons of warm or hot water un- 
til thoroly softened (about two hours), 
Dissolve three pounds of trisodium 
phosphate in one gallon of water and 
add to the casein solution. Allow the 
mixture to dissolve. Prepare a thick 
cream by mixing fifty pounds of hy- 
drated lime in seven gallons of water, 
stirring vigorously. Dissolve three 
pints of formaldehyde in three gallons 
of water. When the lime paste and 
the casein solution are both thoroly 
cool, slowly add the casein solution to 
the lime, stirring constantly and vig- 
orously. Care must be taken not to 
add the formaldehyde too rapidly, as 
carelessness may cause the casein to 
“jell out” and spoil the batch. 

A cold lime paste may be used in 
place of the hydrated lime. This can 
be made by slacking thirty-eight 
pounds of burned lime. This mixture 
may be applied either as a spray or 
with a brush. 

A simpler mixture but not so durable 
is made by slacking twenty pounds of 
burned lime by adding six gallons of 
water in small portions. Dissolve one 
pound of zinc sulphate in one gallon of 
water. When dissolved, add the sul- 
phate solution to the lime. Then add 
one gallon of skim-milk. Make up 
only enough for one day’s application 
and keep well stirred while applying. 
This should be applied with a brush. 





Separating Milk by Hand 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“How long does it take cream to 
rise on milk? How many milkings 
should one keep on hand to raise 
cream? If I skim some cream off of 
night’s milk and then let it stand an- 
other twenty-four hours, will I get as 
much cream as if I had let it stand 
thirty-six hours without touching? In 
cold weather the cream seems to form 
a crust. Does this ‘seal’ the can and 
does this ‘draw’ the cream to the top? 
What is considered a good test for 
hand skimmed cream? What per cent 
of cream do you consider gained by us- 
ing a separator?” 

Thirty-six hours is the usual length 
of time advocated for milk to stand be- 















TALE is cheap, and it is easy to make extravagant 
claims, whether or not they are justified. This is 
true of cream separator claims. If there is the slightest 
doubt in your mind which separator really does skim 


cleanest, just try this simple test: 


Put a De Laval side-by-side with any other 

















separator of approximate capacity. Your 

De Laval Agent will gladly arrange this 

test. Mix 20 gallons of milk thoroughly — Ape gcte 38 
and let it stay at normal room tempera- 1660, 1430 
ture. Run half each machine. to MP cown 


Wash the bowl and tinware of each ma- 
chine in its own skim-milk, without the 
use of water, and miz the skim - milk. 
(Some separators retain more cream in the 
bowl than others.) Then run the skim- 
milk from the other machine throug 
De Laval, and vice versa. Weigh and test 
Sor butter-fat the cream that each machine 


gets from the other's skim-milk. 


When yes do this you will know beyond question 
at the De Laval skims cleaner, is the easier 


of doubt t 
to turn and the more profitable to own. 


The new De Laval is the best cream separator ever 
It has the wonderful “ floating bowl ’’— the 
greatest separator improvement in 25 years. It is 
guaranteed to skim cleaner. It alsoruns easier 
It is the 
crowning achievement of 48 years of sepa- 


made. 


when separating and lasts longer. 
rator manufacture and leadership. 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 





Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 
\_ Payments 
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fore it is skimmed by hand. This will 
make it necessary to keep at least 
three milkings on hand. The cooler 
the milk, the more complete is the sep- 
aration. 

It will probably make a little differ- 
ence in the total amount of cream re- 
ceived if part of the cream is skimmed 
off at the end of twelve hours. How- 


ever, most people would follow this 
practice as they would want to get 
cream for coffee and cereals. The 


difference in the amount of cream re- 
ceived would not be due to the crust 
forming on top of the can but on ac- 
count of not disturbing the milk. A 
crust, like that spoken of by our sub- 
scriber, is caused by the movement of 
the air and may be noticed in either 
summer or winter if the milk is stored 
uncovered where there are drafts. 
The test of hand skimmed cream is 
always lower than separator cream. A 


test of 20 per cent is considered high. ’ 


If less than one-half of one per cent 
of fat is left in the milk the 
are considered good. 


one per cent of fat is left by a sepa- 





results | 
If one-tenth of | 


rator the owner feels that it should be | 


repaired. In other words, you expect 


to get at least four-tenths of one per | 


cent more fat from every 100 pounds 
of milk. With a cow giving 4,000 
pounds of milk per year this would 
mean about sixteen pounds more fat 
per year. The saving of labor and fat 
would soon pay for the separator. 





Wisconsin Milk in Florida 


A recent newspaper article tells of 
a shipment of a tank car of 3,000 gal- 
lons of milk from Marshfield, Wis., to 
Miami, Fla. It is expected that addi- 
tional tanks of this kind will be put 
into service in meeting the demand for 
milk in the southern city. 

The temperature of the milk when it 
started on the trip was 35 degrees. 
The temperature only increased one 
degree in transit, due to the adequate 
system of refrigeration. No doubt the 
tank car method of shipment will 
work out many changes in the dairy 
business in the next ten years. 












Exhibit 
at the 


Iowa State 
Fair 


Send today for your free copy 


of the big Iowa State Fair prem- 
ium book, just off the press. 





Premiums Over 
$138,000.00 


Thousands of offerings for live- 
stock, farm produce, club work, 
women’s exhibits, etc. 


Many of your neighbors exhibit 
and win splendid prizes at the 
State Fair every year—why not 
you? Advertise your farm. Let 
your friends know what you can 
do. There’s loads of fun in trying. 
Write today for your free copy. 


Iowa State Fair 
Des Moines 
Aug. 25—Sept. 3 
A. R. COREY, - Secretary 
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White Diarrhea 


Splendid Sueeess of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell it in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. My first incubator chicks 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. 
I tried different remedies and was 
about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 22, Waterloo, Ia., 
for a $1.00 box of their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It's just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.”—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenan- 
doah, lowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is 
caused by a protozoal organism of 
microscopic size which multiplies with 
great rapidity in the intestines of 
diseased birds and enormous numbers 
are discharged with the droppings. 
Readers are warned to beware of 
White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it 
kills half your chicks. Take the “stitch 
in time that saves nine.” Remember, 
there is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks. Don't let these few 
infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick where you lost hundreds be- 
fore. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I-have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. Walko 
not only prevents White Diarrhea, but it 
ves the chicks strength and vigor; they 

evelop quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C, M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose agreat many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
22, Waterloo, lowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
50ce packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine, and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this com,any thor- 
oughly reliable and always get the remedy 
by return mail.’"—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, lowa. 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage pre- 
paid—so you can see for yourself what a 
wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks, So you can prove 
—as thousands have proved—that it will 
stop your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 

ackage of Walko (or $1.00 for extra large 

ox)—give it in all drinking water and 
watch results. You'll find you won't lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before, 
It's a positive fact. You run no risk. We 
guarantee to refund your money promptly 
if you don't find it the greatest little chick 
Saver you ever used. The Leavitt & John- 
son National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterioo, Iowa, stands back 
of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept 22, Waterloo, Iowa. 








ONAL PARKS 


on aLow Fare 


waterfalls, mou' 
See the Rockies, California 
le, Tacoma, Portland— 
all one ticket, one wonderful CIR- 
CLE TOUR. 3a ngly low EX- 
CURSION FARES, Get the details. 
All in our booklet “‘Summer Circle 
Tours to West and Northwest.’"’ 
Sent FREE, Write for it, Address 


R. A. Bishop, General Passenger Agent 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil, 




















Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 

















The Poultry 


» Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 




















Egg-Bound Hens 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have lost several hens thru a 
partial paralysis, that ultimately re- 
sulted in total lack of movement, foul- 
ing behind and “finally death. Upon 
post-mortem there seems to be a con- 
gestion of egg yolks. What is the 
cause and cure for broken eggs within 
the hen?” 

The first matter is a case of egg 
bound, most probably. When first no- 
ticed in the hen, it can be relieved by 
the introduction of sweet or olive oil 
into the vent by means of a baby syr- 
inge or similar instrument. Remove 


‘the hen to a quiet place until recov- 


ered. Since there is usually danger 
of recurrence, unless the hen is an 
unusually valuable breeder—market 
her at the first opportunity. 

Sg2gs broken within the hen are us- 
ually due to a blow on abdomen from 
being hurried off roosts or having a 
high roosting place to fly to and from, 
Any place that causes frequent drops 
or falls increases the danger from bro- 
ken eggs. A ladder to and from the 
roosts helps greatly, if the roosts are 
rather high. 

Lack of or limited amounts of oyster 
shells, pearl grit and other lime car- 
riers with the weakening of the egg 
shells are a contributing factor to 
many cases of broken eggs with the 
hens. Oil is sometimes effective in re- 
moving a broken egg, but not in a high 
percentage of cases. Removing the 
cause rather than curing those already 
afflicted is the best that can be done 
in most cases. 





Period of Incubation 


, The period of incubation for chicks 
is twenty-one days, yet we have speed- 


| ed it up until the assumption is that 
, if a hatch is not over and the chicks 


cleared out of the machine by the end 
of the twenty-first day, we have an 
unsatisfactory hatch. In no other ani- 
mal is it-deemed desirable to have the 
young come before the entire period of 
gestation is passed. 

The experiment stations are ponder- 
ing this question of hastening the 
hatch by higher temperature, aad 
present results seem to indicate that 
while the. temperature does not have 
any large degree of influence over the 
weak germs that are bound to die be- 
fore hatching time comes, it does have 
a big influence on chicks that will be 
found dead in the shell, and the num- 
ber of dead in the shell chicks will be 
increased when the temperature runs 
103 and above. If the small poultry- 
man would make a business of check- 
ing up on agricultural station experi- 
ments we could get together’ basic 
facts and figures that would be of 
value to them and to us. 





Dips and Dipping 

There is something about putting 
things in water which gives one the 
feeling of cleanliness. We prefer pow- 
der, but when warm weather 
dipping the chickens as a means of rid- 
ding them of lice has its appeal. Of 
the various dips, probably the best is 
the dip with sodium fluoride, one 
ounce of commercial sodium fluoride, 
or two-thirds an ounce of the chem- 
ically pure, to every gallon of water. 
As the amount of water is lowered 
from time to time it should be re- 
placed ‘with water with the proper 
proportion of sodium fluoride. This 
should be used, as any dip should 
be used, only On a very warm day 
about the middle of the day, and the 
water should be kept at about 100 
degrees. 

Kerosene emulsion is 
used as a dip. 


sometimes 
This is dangerous; the 


lowa Inspected andAccredite | 
, Hatchery Association 


The Iowa Accredited Hatchery stands for high 


standards in baby chicks. 


“4 


IOWA 


Inspected and 


Accredited Hatchery Accredited 


flocks have been inspected and passed by a poultry 
specialist approved by the lowa State College. Ac. 
credited Flocks must be purebred, possess good stand- 
ard type and color, free from disqualifications, and 


Hatcherie: 





comes, | 
! healthy chickens. 





show evidence of good egg production. 


Each member agrees to supply you with chicks 
under the trade-mark of 


of high quality, 





e 
Association, and you may depend upon the lowa Accredited Hatcheries living up to every promise 


made in their advertisements, 











hatchery and chicks, will be a revelation to you. 


PETERS POULTRY FARM, 





UNUSUAL CHICKS—Guaranteed to Live 


Peters-Certified Chicks are sent to you with a genuine guarantee to live, covering the firat two 
weeks; also guaranteed to be from pure-bred farm flocks certified by A. G. Peters, Poultry Specialist on 
health and high standards of flock average egg production. All varteties of Leghorns, Reds, t 
Rocks, Orpingtons perfected; also 8. C. Minorcas, Light Brahmas and 8. C. Anconas, 
cannot afford to buy ordinary chicks, “10,000 satisfied customers—a!) making money. 
catalog with actual pictures and descriptions of our breeding flocks, culling equipment, 
Write today, 


Wyandet 
Prices so low pel 
Our big, illustrated | 
Doultry farm | 
We will reply promptly. 


Box 27, Newton, lowa 





Ht 
NEW PRICES 


Accredited Chicks 


GET OUR LIVE GUAKANTEE 

100 §=6300 = 600 

8. C. White and Brown Leghorns - 812 $386 $67 
3.C. Anconas s > . ° Ei 38 61 
Barred and White Rocks, 8. C,. Rede . “4 3 65 
W. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons . ° 14 41 70 
Flocks and hatchery under supervision of graduate 
Poultry and Incubator expert of over fifteen years 
experience. Ten thousand satisfied customers. Cer- 
tified for health and egg production and standard 
qualifications. Popular breeds at reasonable prices. 


WINMORE HATCHERY, Dept. 1, Ottumwa, lowa 


1000 
$108 
126 








for 1926, from 10,000 
Accredited Breed- 
ere. Most famous 
hatchery In middle 
west for combined 
Production and ex- 
hibition qualities. 
30 breeds. Write for 
free catalog. 

Spencer Chick 

Hatchery 
Spencer, lowa 


BERT L. FRANCE 


With limited hatchery capacity offers high quality 
and gives each order personal attention. 
Write for catalog and Money Saving Prices. 








EMMETSBURG HATCHERY, Box D, Emmetsburg, lowa 


1926 — The Ames Catalog — 1928 
‘ tise te Send for it. 
4 ° All about thy 
chicks that 
“+ live, grow 
~“* produ 


TRADE MARK 


AMES HATCHERY, Ames, lows 





April and May delivery, gigi | 
$17 per 100, postpaid. 10g 
L] uaranteed. Catalog 


arrival 
on request. Member Iowa and International Baby 
Chick Assoclation. Established 1912. 
O'CONNELL FARMS AND HATCHERY 
Lost Nation, lowa, 
a 


NOW IS THE TIME 


For those who want to get a start with Pure.Bre 

poultry from Accredited Flecks to write fy 

our Meduced Prices on he of and Jan 

nate ga Order now and be sure of delivery wha 
anted, 


LaDoux’s Hatchery, Box KA, Spirit Lake, lt 
R. I. Reds, Accredited 


Both combs. Bred exclusively sing 
1912 from healthy, tested stocks, 
High egg production bred fa 
them. Customers in 30 states. Pr 
paid live delivery. Catalog prices, fre, 
RED BIRD HATCHERY © 
Park Ave. Station Box 10, Des Moines, lent 


ABY CHICKS THAT ARE PURE 
Bred. Get Special Offer and Free Booklet, 
Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, lom 

















re popular breeds, including pedigreed Wyckoff, 
4 W. Leghorns and Marcy Strain Jersey Biack 


Giants. 


VAULABLE CATALOG FREE. 


El th . a ds of satie- / 
GREATLY REDUCED JUNE PRIGES—s oa’ Customers who care for quality. 
Member Accredited Hatchery Association, 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box M, lowa City, la. 





kerosene is too strong and may burn 
great scabs on the chick’s body. Sheep 
dips are also used at times. There is 
the same objection to these as to the 
kerosene. 

Whatever is used, there is no bene- 
fit unless the house is thoroly cleaned, 
walls, roosts and floors, and every bird 
of the flock treated. If it were possi- 
ble to screen the chicken house from 
sparrows and pigeons there would be 
less trouble from both mites and lice. 





. 
Droppings Traps 

Droppings traps are what the holes 
in a dirt floor, the corners of any 
floor, and the knot holes and cracks in 
an old wood floor are in the poultry 
house. Wherever there is an accumu- 
lation of old droppings, there is dan- 
ger of disease; most diseases are car- 
ried by the droppings thru feed or wa- 
ter coming into contact with them. A 
clean sweep of droppings when the 
house is cleaned is required for 
Holes in the floor 
other than dirt should be coated heav- 
ily with good disinfectant that will 
adhere. Liquid disinfectant that can 
be absorbed will do for the dirt floor. 

For the runs, the best disinfectant is 
a green crop if only weeds. There is 
nothing better than plowing and crop- 
ping for curing fowl-sick runs. 


The Share Problem 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As to raising chickens on shares on 
a farm rented 50-50, or any other rent- 
ed way, if I found a landlord who did 
not want me to keep poultry, I would 
think he was queer—if he wanted a 








share of the children’s or housewifes 
work. Now poultry is a big help 
the landlord indirectly, for if he has4 
grove of trees on the place, or fruit 
trees and fruit bushes, the poultry will 
help much to keep in check the insect 
pests by eating the bugs on the ground, 
seratching insects from their hiding 
places, thus preventing them from lay 
ing their eggs on the trees, Then thé 
poultry eats so many crickets and 
grasshoppers that destroy the alfalfa 
and clover seed and damage so mally 
other crops. They also devour malty 
May beetle grubs, both as grubs which 
they find early in the morning in the 
pasture and blue grass and also whet 
the -bugs can fly. From early spring 
till late fall the chickens are busy sé 
ting insects of all kinds, Isn't thal 
worth anything? 

Then the hen manure is very Val 
able in nitrates, said to be worth from 
25 to 40 cents per hen. That is pl 
back onto the farm land by the farméh 
Then if the farm is rented 50-50, thé 
landlord is interested in the health @ 
the stock. The poultry will get mal 
of the ox warble grubs that come out 
of the hides of the cattle in the sprint 
time. They fall off the cattle 
bore into the ground, and if they a 
not found by poultry they hatch 
into flies or bees and lay hundreds # 
nit eggs on the stock. The nose fly 
that bothers horses has much the salt 
life cycle. Now poultry does do 
of good. ng 

Well, if I ever find a landlord # 
stingy he doesn’t want to lose a Tit 
waste grain I won't raise poultry; 
just raise a few rabbits for fresh 
and the landlord can keep his bust 

Minnesota. C. G. 
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~ Proteins in Combination 

feeders know that a combination of 

eins makes each protein more 
available; that vegetable proteins with 
animal proteins makes the vegetable 

ein more available. This is the 
reason the ration which is being fed 
to the Arizona birds in their egg con- 
test has been varied slightly this year 
with most satisfactory results. Up to 
January 1, the ration fed was the 
standard mash of— 

100 pounds of bran; 

100 pounds of oats or barley; 

100 pounds of corn meal; 

100 pounds of shorts; 

100 pounds of meat scraps; 

15 pounds of charcoal; 

3 pounds of salt. 

Then the ration was changed by 
substituting for the 100 pounds of 
meat scraps, 150 pounds of a mixture 
made up as follows: 

25 pounds of meat scrap; 

25 pounds of cottonseed meal; 

25 pounds of linseed meal; 

25 pounds of dried buttermilk; 

25 pounds of bone meal; 

25 pounds of alfalfa. 

This makes a narrow ration which 
gives about the right proportion of 
mineral matter, and while it may cost 
a little more in the feed bill, it adds 
a little more to the egg check. What 
one pays for feed does not matter if 
the hens more than pay for it in in- 
creased production. No matter how 
low the cost in dollars and cents for a 
| feed bill it is far too expensive to con- 
tinue feeding if it is not bringing re- 
turns in eggs. The dearest hat a wom- 
an can buy is the hat she buys and 
hangs up in the closet without wear- 
ing. The dearest ration a poultryman 
can feed is the ration that does not 
give the hens the makings of eggs. 
Ninety eggs will cover the cost of a 
hen’s keep for a year; if the owner 
gets ninety-two eggs, he doubles his 
profit over getting ninety-one eggs. 
The proper feed brings the best profit. 
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Partnership Feeding 


Chicks are much like a baby in their 
_ heeds, and, like a baby, one person 
should be responsible for the feeding. 
There is a knack in feeding which 
' comes from practice in feeding. “It 
is the master’s hand that fattens,’” 
says a proverb, and as a rule it is the 
mistress’ hand which grows. the 
chicks, She is the one who thinks the 
feeding important enough to be done 
| on time; it is she who knows the flock 
well enough to detect the symptoms of 
cold or lack of thrift. She is the oae 
who makes sure that the water pans 
are kept clean and filled; but for the 
| time when it is impossible for the mis- 
tress to care for the chicks, a sub- 
stitute should be trained, and the work 
| when delegated, delegated to the same 
| Person each time. There are standard 
practices in feeding on every farm; it 
| is well to have a substitute who under- 
' &tands the standard practice for feed- 


whieh 
in the 





when ‘ng, and the routine of care. Inci- 
spring dental partnerships in feeding are not 
y gee 800d for the chicks. 
+ that 

2 An Egg Float 

be The float of the University of Ari- 
se — in the Egg Day parade was a 
veal th ee of work. It was fastened 
the : “a "y 2x4 supports on the body of 
th of . ‘es These supports were hidden 
nail rd ad representing a nest. The egg 
a : el! covered between half and three- 
al ourths the length of the truck. 
- : Viewed in the Parade it was a gi- 
a gantic egg with irregularly broken 
y Pp edges inside of which rode a group of 
a : paeren, their little heads just stick- 
oy ng up over the edge. The legend 
e read: “Children and Eggs—a good 
game Combination.” Close examination of 


i 


the process of manufacture of the eg 
haha it was built over a aac 
i = a half inch battens ribbed it 
lien ese were covered with fine 
oc © netting wire, which was cov- 
€d with mortar. The bottom of the 


££ was flattened and h 
~ > Anaay eld seats for 









Another specially good float re- 
vealed the hen’s importance as a man- 
ufacturing plant. The display was of 
Taw materials, eggs and chickens. The 
labels declared that 40,000 pullets 
would consume in a _ year _ 280,000 
pounds of feed which, at a value of 3 
cents a pound, would amount to $84,- 
000 of raw material, from which the 
pullets would tiirn out a finished prod- 
uct in eggs to the value of $180,000. 

One man read that and said: “If 
any man came to the chamber of com- 
merce with a manufacturing proposi- 
tion of that value, they. would get 
down on their knees to bring him to 
Tucson.” 





(Constipation in Chicks 


“What can I do for my chicks?” a 
poultry club boy asked us. “They get 
all messy behind, the droppings seem 
to pile up and never drop.” This is a 
graphic description of a constipated 
chick. The remedy for this is castor 
oil, and a more laxative ration. Chicks 
that are too closely confined may get 
constipated; constipation may also be 
caused by the accumulation of grit, or 
the plugging of the passage by some 
indigestible substance. First, soften 
the mass that adheres with warm soap 
suds, and remove it carefully so as to 
avoid bleeding. Give castor oil in 
milk, or boil wheat in milk and stir in 
castor oil in the proportion of a table- 
spoonful to every five baby chicks— 
more won’t hurt and less won’t an- 
swer. Give the chicks green food, 
keep bran before them in a shallow 


trough which they can’t soil, 





Successful Culling 


Not one but several cullings of the 
farm flock during the summer and the 
fall is the best and most profitable 
way to do this job. At least, we have 
found it so, and what applies to us ap- 
plies to most farm flocks, I believe. 

Neither my husband nor I pose ag 
experts at this job, but like a lot of 
folks, we have picked up a fair work- 
ing knowledge of the essential points. 
By culling several times from May till 
September, we do not need to cull so 
closely each time and yet in the end 
succeed very well in leaving a group 
of hens of excellent laying ability to 
be carried over. 

Giving the hens the once over the 
first time as soon as they distinctly 
drop off in laying has been the plan 
we have followed. That has come the 
last of May for the last two years, the 
middle of June three years ago. Twen- 
ty or twenty-five hens out of every 
hundred are usually found to be dis- 
tinctly out of the class of profitable 
egg producers by that time. Others 
will find our experience duplicated, I 
am sure. This first culling has never 
reduced the number of eggs we were 
getting. ; 

In 1925 we culled our hens four 
times. The last time, September 1, we 
were fortunate in having one of the 
poultry extension men from Ames ‘do 
the work. He complimented us on the 
rather choice bunch of hens we had 
left, from the viewpoint of egg-laying 
ability. It was the three times over 
and not the thoro knowledge of the 
art of culling that had done the work. 

Not only is culling several times 
more effective for the average farmer 
or farmer’s wife whose knowledge is 
limited, but it is more profitable. To 
wait. until fall to do the culling is to 
carry and feed a lot of hens two or 
three months that were not paying 
their way. The price is lower then. 
Death losses occur. The poor layers 
are the most given to broodiness and 
clutter up the nests and the “broody” 
pen. They are the lazy ones that hang 
around the young chickens’ feeders 
and feeding places instead of hustling 
for a living. 

For our culling we have a few high 
points to which we give most atten- 
tion. The layers have-large, moist, 
pale blue vents; those that should 
be sold have vents that are drawn or 
puckered, dry and have a yellow color 
present, 





The layer has a full, soft and pliable 
abdomen; those ready for market are 
hard, sometimes full but if so, because 
of a hard layer of fatty tissue; gener- 
ally more or less drawn. 

The layers are full and soft between 
the pubic bones—ordinarily two fin- 
gers can be placed between them. The 
pubic bones are thin and somewhat pli- 
able. The non-layers are tight and 
narrow between the pubic bones and 
these bones are apt to feel thick. The 
layers should have a generous space 
between the pubic bones and the end 
of the breast bone. With the Ameri- 
can breeds, a good sized man’s hand 
can be placed between those points 
with a promising layer. A loafer that 
is as large a hen as the promising lay- 
er will often not have half the space 
between the end of the breast bone 
and the pubic bones. 

The good layers will have much of 
the yellow color taken out of their 
beaks. shanks and vent. The poor lay- 
ers will still show a much richer, 
darker color. This applies only to the 
yellow-skinned breeds, such as Rocks, 
Reds and Leghorns. Many poor layers 
have smaller, more slender heads and 
a long, slender beak. 

We have never attempted to use the 
time and advancement of the molt as a 
means of picking out the layers. When 
in doubt as to whether to sell or keep 
the hen we keep her, except at the 
last culling time. Then when in doubt 
we market her. In the other cullings 
we go on the plan with the doubtful 
cases that if she really is a poor layer 
it will show up more clearly the next 
time we cull, a month or six weeks 
later.—Edith Whitson. 





Irritants 


There are some unnecessary irri- 
tants in the life of a chick. Have you 
ever seen wee chicks’ stumping 
around with balls on their toes and 
sole of feet? Ashes will do it. In- 
stead of putting ashes under the hover 
or on the brooder floor, use sand. 
Lime, valuable as it is in the hen house 
and over the droppings boards, is out 
of place on the brooder floor; it will 
cripple chicks by burning their feet. 
So will strong lice killers. 

Highly seasoned food will have the 
same burning effect on the chick’s di- 
gestive tract. Another irritant, which 
need not be an irritant, is sharp grit 
taken before the chick has food in its 
tender intestines and crop. The chick 
likes a sense of fullness; if it grati- 
fies that desire with grit, as the first 
food, there will be plaintive cheeps of 
pain. Chicks need to be comfortable; 
unnecessary irritation causes loss. 





Sulphur and Copperas for 
Chickens? 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Is it all right to use a little sulphur 
mixed in your laying mash for hens? 
If so, what proportion can be used? 
Also, is copperas desirable? Some of 
my neighbors are using copperas in 
their drinking water for small and 
large chickens. It is claimed to pro- 
tect them against white diarrhea.” 

Sulphur in the layihg mash will do 
no harm. Neither will it do any good, 
to the best of our knowledge. Cop- 
peras fed to chicks either large or 


Small should be handled very carefully 


as it is a poison. It will not prevent 
white diarrhea in chicks. 





The Anker-Holth 


Cream Separator 
“Runs Like a Top” 


The Anker-Holth cream separator runs 
smoothly at top speed—no gear grind- 
ing, no vibration, no growling noises, 
The perfectly balanced bowl assembly 
prevents rough grating wear. The bowl 
spindle and bearing is of strong, flex- 
ible, phosphor bronze. No ball bear- 
ings to get out of adjustment, no com- 
plicated screws or burrs to re-align; 
always ready to do its work and do it 
well. Smooth in operation, sure in re- 
sults. 


The ANKER-HOLTH 
Self-Balancing Bowl 


Eliminates 95 per cent of separator trou- 
bles. The discs are interchangeable, and 
self-seating, easy to assemble—no confus- 
ing numbers—any disc fits any position in 
bowl, easily cleaned and lasting wear. The 
Anker-Holth Cream Separator is an in- 
vestment in good separator service. 
FREE: We want to send you illustrated 
booklet and descriptive literature about 
the Anker-Holth. Yours for the asking— 
FREE. Address: 


IOWA ANKER - HOLTH SEPARATOR CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Manufactured by Anker-Holth Mfg. Co, 
Port Huron, Michigan 
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Free Catalog todap. 


Morton Products Co., Box 135, Morten, Ill. 














Low ‘Prices on 
WATERPROOF COVERS 
for stacks, cocks, ma¢hinery; 
all sizes and weights; extra 
wide duck eliminates seams; 
ean't tear eyelets. Den't buy 
until you get our direet-from- 
factery prices. Write 


a co., p ig i 


CHOLOREE 


for cholera, roup 
and the common 
diseases of poul- 
try, including 
white diarrhoea in 
newly hatched 
chicks. Guaranteed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. Price $1.00 per bottle. 
Sold by 


THE CHOLOREE CO. West Bend, lowa 


‘ 
v 


Sc up. Leading breeds. Best lay’ strains. Prompt 


shi Live arriva! quarantecd. “iltustrated catalog 
FREE. REX POULTRY CO. Box 313 Citaton, Me. 
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White Diarrhea 


Splendid Sueeess of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 
Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea, We will let Mrs. 

Rhoades tell it in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. My first incubator chicks 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. 
I tried different remedies and was 
about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 22, Waterloo, Ia., 
for a $1.00 box of their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.”——Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenan- 
doah, lowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is 
caused by a protozoal organism of 
microscopic size which multiplies with 
great rapidity in the intestines of 
diseased birds and enormous numbers 
are discharged with the droppings. 
Readers are warned to beware of 
White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it 
kills half your chicks. Take the “stitch 
in time that saves nine.” Remember, 
there is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks. Don't let these few 
infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick where you lost hundreds be- 
fore. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: ‘“I-have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and [ never lost 
@ single chick from White Diarrhea. Walko 
not only prevents White Diarrhea, but it 
ves the chicks strength and vigor; they 

evelop quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
22, Waterloo, lowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
60c packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine, and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this com,any thor- 
oughly reliable and always get the remedy 
by return mail.""—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage pre- 
paid—so ypu can see for yourself what a 
wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can prove 
—as thousands have proved—that it will 
stop your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 

ackage of Waiko (or $1.00 for extra large 

ox)—give it in all drinking water and 
watch results. You'll find you won't lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. 
It’s a positive fact. You run no risk. We 
guarantee to refund your money promptly 
if you don’t find it the greatest little chick 
Saver you ever used. The Leavitt & John- 
gon National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, lowa, stands back 
of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept 22, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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The Poultry | 


» Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 

















Egg-Bound Hens 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“We have lost several hens thru a 
partial paralysis, that ultimately re- 
sulted in total lack of movement, foul- 
ing behind and ‘finally death. Upon 
post-mortem there seems to be a con- 
gestion of egg yolks. What is the 
cause and cure for broken eggs within 


| the hen?” 


The first matter is a case of egg 
bound, most probably. When first no- 
ticed in the hen, it can be relieved by 
the introduction of sweet or olive oil 
into the vent by means of a baby syr- 
similar instrument. Remove 
the hen to a quiet place until recov- 
Since there is usually danger 
of recurrence, unless the hen is an 
unusually valuable breeder—market 
her at the first opportunity. 

Eggs broken within the hen are us- 
ually due to a blow on abdomen from 
being hurried off roosts or having a 
high roosting place to fly to and from. 
Any place that causes frequent drops 
or falls increases the danger from bro- 
ken eggs. A ladder to and from the 
roosts helps greatly, if the roosts are 
rather high. 

Lack of or limited amounts of oyster 
shells, pearl grit and other lime car- 
riers with the weakening of the egg 
shells are a contributing factor to 
many cases of broken eggs with the 
hens. Oil is sometimes effective in re- 
moving a broken egg, but not in a high 
percentage of cases. Removing the 
cause rather than curing those already 
afflicted is the best that can be done 
in most cases. 





Period of Incubation 


The period of incubation for chicks 


| is twenty-one days, yet we have speed- 
| ed it up until the assumption is that 
, if a hatch is not over and the chicks 


cleared out of the machine by the end 
of the twenty-first day, we have an 
unsatisfactory hatch. In no other ani- 
mal is it-deemed desirable to have the 
young come before the entire period of 
gestation is passed. 

The experiment stations are ponder- 
ing this question of hastening the 
hatch by higher temperature, and 
present results seem to indicate that 
while the. temperature does not have 
any large degree of influence over the 
weak germs that are bound to die be- 
fore hatching time comes, it does have 
a big influence on chicks that will be 
found dead in the shell, and the num- 
ber of dead in the shell chicks will be 
increased when the temperature runs 
103 and above. If the small poultry- 
man would make a business of check- 
ing up on agricultural station experi- 
ments we could get together basic 
facts and figures that would be of 
value to them and to us. 





Dips and Dipping 

There is something 

things in water which 
feeling of cleanliness. 
der, but when warm 


about putting 
gives one the 
We prefer pow- 
weather comes, 


dipping the chickens as a means of rid- | 


ding them of lice has its appeal. Of 
the various dips, probably the best is 
the dip with sodium fluoride, one 
ounce of commercial sodium fluoride, 
or two-thirds an ounce of the chem- 
ically pure, to every gallon of water. 
As the amount of water is lowered 
from time to time it should be re- 
placed ‘with water with the proper 
proportion of sodium fluoride. This 
should be used, as any dip should 
be used, only on a very warm day 
about the middle of the day, and the 
water should be kept at about 100 
degrees. 

Kerosene emulsion is 
used as a dip. 


sometimes 
This is dangerous; the 





. clean 
house is 





Hatchery Association 


The Iowa Accredited Hatchery stands for high 


standards in baby chicks. 


flocks have been inspected and passed by a poultry 
specialist approved by the lowa State College. 


IOWA 


Inspected and 
Accredits 
Hatcheries J 


Accredited Hatchery 
Ac. 


credited Flocks must be purebred, possess good stand- 
ard type and color, free from disqualifications, and 
show evidence of good egg production. 


Each member agrees to supply you with chicks 
under the trade-mark of e 


of high quality, 





momen; 
Association, and you may depend upon the lowa Accredited Hatcheries living up to every promise 


made in their a advertisements. 











Rocks, Orpingtons perfected; also 8. C, 
cannot afford to buy ordinary chicks, 


hatchery and chicks, will be a revelation to you. 


PETERS POULTRY FARM, 





UNUSUAL CHICKS—Guaranteed to Live 


Peters-Certified Chicks are sent to you with a genuine guarantee to live, 
weeks; also guaranteed to be from pure-bred farm flocks certified by A. G. Pete aN Poultry Spec lalist, oy 
health and high standards of flock average egg production. All varieties of Leghorns, Reds, Wyandottes, 

Minorcas, Light Brahmas and 8. C. 
“10,000 satisfied customers—al] making money. 
catalog with actual pictures and descriptions of our breeding flocks, culling equipment, 
Write today, 


covering the first two 


Anconas. Prices 80 low yoy | 
Our big, tIustrated | | 
Doultry farm | | 
We will reply promptly. 


Box 27, Newton, lowa | 








aa ~~ 


NEW PRICES 


Accredited Chicks 


GET OUR LIVE GUARANTEE 
100 ©3800 ©6600 = 1000 
8. C. White and Brown Leghorns - $12 $35 $57 $108 
8. G. Ancona ‘ ae: ee 
Barred and White Rocks, S.C. Rede 1 14 39 65 126 
yandottes, But Orpingtone . ° 4 41 70 
Floc ks and hatchery under supervision of graduate 
Poultry and Incubator expert of over fifteen years 
experience. Ten thousand satisfied customers. Cer- 
tified for health and egg production and standard 
qualifications. Popular breeds at reasonable prices. 


WINMORE HATCHERY, Dept. 1, Ottumwa, lowa 
“500,000 Super Chicks’”’ 
for 1926, from 10,000 
Accredited Breed- 
ere. Most famous 
hatchery in middle 
west for combined 
production and ex- 
hibition qualities. 
30 breeds, Write for 
free cutalog. 
Spencer Chick 
Hatchery 


= 
“SUPER CHICKS” Spencer, lowa 


BERT L. FRANCE 


With limited hatchery capacity offers high quality 
and gives each — personal attention. 

Write for catalog and Money Saving Prices. 

EMMtTSBURG HATCHERY, Box D, _Emmetsbarg, lowa | 








sore H AT CH re | 














































1926 — The Ames | Catalog — - 192% 926 
Send for tt. 
All about t 
chicks tha 
rt live, Grow 4 
produce, 6} 


TRADE MARK 


AMES Ht ATCH ERY, 





epee 


———. 

April and May delivery, #8 

$17 per 100, postpald. iy 
+] arrival guaranteed. Catulg 

on request. Member Iowa and International Baby 

Chick Association. Established 1912. 

O'CONNELL FARMS AND HATCHERY 

Lost Nation, lowa, 


NOW IS THE TIME 


For those who want to get a start with Pure.Breg 

poultry from Soe — yt hee 

our Keduced Pric ops oe 

no ks. Order now ond be “sure ° delivers't whe, 
anted 


LaDoux’s Hatchery, Box KA, Spirit Lake, 
R. L Reds, Accredited 


Both combs. Bred exclusively 
1912 from healthy, tested stocks, 
High og production bred 
them, Customers in 30 states, Pe 
paid live delivery. Catalog prices, fre, 
RED BIRD HATCHERY ' 
CHICKS Park Ave. Station Box 10, Des Meéines, lon 


ABBY CHICKS THAT ARE PURE 
Bred. Get Special Offer and Free Bookié, 
Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 10 100, Cherokee, lon 














TLZYR a4 HATCHERY Prof. KINGS 


a? popular breeds, including pedigreed bel rae 


Accredited Hatche 


W. Leghorns and Marcy Strain Jersey Blac 
Glants. VAULABLE CATALOG FREE. 


Eleventh season. Thousands of satis- 
GREATLY REDUCED JUNE PRICES— si customers who care tor quality. 49 
Member Accredited Matchery Association, 2 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box M, lowa City, la. 












kerosene is too strong and may burn 
great scabs on the chick’s body. Sheep 
dips are also used at times. There is 
the same objection to these as to the 
kerosene. 

Whatever is used, there is no bene- 
fit unless the house is thoroly cleaned, 
walls, roosts and floors, and every bird 
of the flock treated. If it were possi- 
ble to screen the chicken house from 
sparrows and pigeons there would be 
less trouble from both mites and lice. 





Droppings Traps 

Droppings traps are what the holes 
in a dirt floor, the corners of any 
floor, and the knot holes and cracks in 
an old wood floor are in the poultry 
house. Wherever there is an accumu- 
lation of old droppings, there is dan- 
ger of disease; most diseases are car- 
ried by the droppings thru feed or wa- 
ter coming into contact with them. A 
sweep of droppings when the 
cleaned is required for 
healthy chickens. Holes in the floor 
other than dirt should be coated heav- 
ily with good disinfectant that will 
adhere. Liquid disinfectant that can 
be absorbed will do for the dirt floor. 

For the runs, the best disinfectant is 
a green crop if only weeds. There is 
nothing better than plowing and crop- 
ping for curing fowl-sick runs. 


The Share Problem 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As to raising chickens on shares on 
a farm rented 50-50, or any other rent- 
ed way, if I found a landlord who did 
not want me to keep poultry, I would 
think he was queer—if he wanted a 












































































share of the children’s or housewifés 
work. Now poultry is a big help ® 
the landlord indirectly, for if he has# 
grove of trees on the place, or frill 
trees and fruit bushes, the poultry will 
help much to keep in check the inset 
pests by eating the bugs on the groun#, 
scratching insects from their hiding 
places, thus preventing them from lay 
ing their eggs on the trees, Then tht 
poultry eats so many crickets and 
grasshoppers that destroy the alfalfa 
and clover seed and damage so malj 
other crops. They also devour mally 
May beetle grubs, both as grubs whidl 
they find early in the morning in the 
pasture and blue grass and also whet 
the -bugs can fly. From early sprit 
till late fall the chickens are busy 8 
ting insects of all kinds, Isn't tht 
worth anything? 

Then the hen manure is very Vall 
able in nitrates, said to be worth from 
25 to 40 cents per hen. That is pi 
back onto the farm land by the farmét 
Then if the farm is rented 50-50, tit 
landlord is interested in the health @ 
the stock. The poultry will get mall 
of the ox warble grubs that come ot 
of the hides of the cattle in the sprilt 
time. They fall off the cattle 
bore into the ground, and if they # 
not found by poultry they hatch oul 
into flies or bees and lay hundreds # 
nit eggs on the stock. The nosé 
that bothers horses has much thes 
life cycle. Now poultry does dom 
of good. 

Well, if I ever find a tandlord # 
stingy he doesn’t want to lose @ 
waste grain I won't raise poultry; 
just raise a few rabbits for fresh 8% 
and the landlord can keep his DUB 

Minnesota. C. G. 
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ACES’ FARMER, May 21, 1926 





= 
~ Proteins in Combination 
‘Feeders know that a combination of 
eins makes each protein more 
ble; that vegetable proteins with 
] proteins makes the vegetable 
ein more available. This is the 
reason the ration which is being fed 
to the Arizona birds in their egg con- 
test has been varied slightly this year 
with most satisfactory results. Up to 
January 1, the ration fed was the 
standard mash of— 
100 pounds of bran; 
100 pounds of oats or barley; 
100 pounds of corn meal; 
100 pounds of shorts; 











ive| 


rat two 


iat 100 pounds of meat scraps; 
low you | 15 pounds of charcoal; 
atrated |) 


3 pounds of salt. 

Then the ration was changed by 
substituting for the 100 pounds of 
meat scraps, 150 pounds of a mixture 
made up as follows: 

25 pounds of meat scrap; 

25 pounds of cottonseed meal; 

95 pounds of linseed meal; 

25 pounds of dried buttermilk; 

25 pounds of bone meal; 

25 pounds of alfalfa. 

This makes a narrow ration which 
gives about the right proportion of 
mineral matter, and while it may cost 
alittle more in the feed bill, it adds 
alittle more to the egg check. What 
one pays for feed does not matter if 
the hens more than pay for it in in- 
creased production. No matter how 
low the cost in dollars and cents for a 
feed bill it is far too expensive to con- 
tinue feeding if it is not bringing re- 
turns in eggs. The dearest hat a wom- 
an can buy is the hat she buys and 
hangs up in the closet without wear- 
ing. The dearest ration a poultryman 
can feed is the ration that does not 
give the hens the makings of eggs. 
Ninety eggs will cover the cost of a 
hen’s keep for a year; if the owner 
gets ninety-two eggs, he doubles his 
profit over getting ninety-one eggs. 
The proper feed brings the best profit. 


'y farm | 
lowa | 


1926 


for ft. 





Partnership Feeding 


Chicks are much like a baby in their 
needs, and, like a baby, one person 
should be responsible for the feeding. 
There is a knack in feeding which 
comes from practice in feeding. “It 
is the master’s hand that fattens,’ 
says a proverb, and as a rule it is the 
Mistress’ hand which grows’ the 
chicks, She is the one who thinks the 
feeding important enough to be done 
on time; it is she who knows the flock 
well enough to detect the symptoms of 
cold or lack of thrift. She is the one 
' who makes sure that the water pans 
are kept clean and filled; but for the 
time when it is impossible for the mis- 
tress to care for the chicks, a sub- 
| stitute should be trained, and the work 
when delegated, delegated to the same 
person each time. There are standard 
Practices in feeding on every farm; it 
is well to have a substitute who under- 
ttands the standard practice for feed- 
ing, and the routine of care. Inci- 
} dental partnerships in feeding are not 
800d for the chicks. 





An Egg Float 


The float of the University of Ari- 


a _ in the Egg Day parade was a 
vo had Piece of work. It was fastened 
», the haa to 2x4 supports on the body of 
thee} ruck. These supports were hidden 
oll od ~y representing a nest. The egg 
— sd covered between half and three- 
i : cha the length of the truck. 
- | hy in the parade it was a gi- 
i _ egg with irregularly broken 
ote oo inside of which rode a group of 
isd in Ten, their little heads just stick- 
6 ft a up over the edge. The legend 
pion d: “Children and Eges—a good 

Combination.” Close examination of 


* 


Process of manufacture of the egg 
Owed that it was built over a form— 





a = os a half inch battens ribbed it 
ff eg were covered with fine 
a esa © netting wire, which was cov- 
With mortar. The bottom of the 

®£6 was 


flattened and hel 
the children, eld seats for 


3 





Another specially good float re- 
vealed the hen’s importance as a man- 
ufacturing plant. The display was of 
raw materials, eggs and chickens. The 
labels declared that 40,000 pullets 
would consume in a _ year _ 280,000 
pounds of feed which, at a value of 3 
cents a pound, would amount to $84,- 
000 of raw material, from which the 
pullets would tiirn out a finished prod- 
uct in eggs to the value of $180,000. 

One man read that and said: “If 
any man came to the chamber of com- 
merce with a manufacturing proposi- 
tion of that value, they. would get 
down on their knees to bring him to 
Tucson.” 





|Constipation in Chicks 


“What can I do for my chicks?” a 
poultry club boy asked us. “They get 
all messy behind, the droppings seem 
to pile up and never drop.” This is a 
graphic description of a constipated 
chick. The remedy for this is castor 
oil, and a more laxative ratioa. Chicks 
that are too closely confined may get 
constipated; constipation may also be 
caused by the accumulation of grit, or 
the plugging of the passage by some 
indigestible substance. First, soften 
the mass that adheres with warm soap 
suds, and remove it carefully so as to 
avoid bleeding. Give castor oil in 
milk, or boil wheat in milk and stir in 
castor oil in the proportion of a table- 
spoonful to every five baby chicks— 
more won’t hurt and less won’t an- 
swer. Give the chicks green food, 
keep bran before them in a shallow 


trough which they can’t soil, 





Successful Culling 


Not one but several cullings of the 
farm flock during the summer and the 
fall is the best and most profitable 
way to do this job. At least, we have 
found it so, and what applies to us ap- 
plies to most farm flocks, I believe. 

Neither my husband nor I pose as 
experts at this job, but like a lot of 
folks, we have picked up a fair werk- 
ing knowledge of the essential points. 
By culling several times from May till 
September, we do not need to cull so 
closely each time and yet in the end 
succeed very well in leaving a group 
of hens of excellent laying ability to 
be carried over. 

Giving the hens the once over the 
first time as soon as they distinctly 
drop off in laying has been the plan 
we have followed. That has come the 
last of May for the last two years, the 
middle of June three years ago. Twen- 
ty or twenty-five hens out of every 
hundred are usually found to be dis- 
tinectly out of the class of profitable 
egg producers by that time. Others 
will find our experience duplicated, I 
am sure. This first culling has never 
reduced the number of eggs we were 
getting. : 

In 1925 we culled our hens four 
times. The last time, September 1, we 
were fortunate in having one of the 
poultry extension men from Ames ‘do 
the work. He complimented us on the 
rather choice bunch of hens we had 
left, from the viewpoint of egg-laying 
ability. It was the three times over 
and not the thoro knowledge of the 
art of culling that had done the work. 

Not only is culling several times 
more effective for the average farmer 
or farmer’s wife whose knowledge is 
limited, but it is more profitable. To 
wait. until fall to do the culling is to 
carry and feed a lot of hens two or 
three months that were not paying 
their way. The price is lower then. 
Death losses occur. The poor layers 
are the most given to broodiness and 
clutter up the nests and the “broody” 
pen. They are the lazy ones that hang 
around the young chickens’ feeders 
and feeding places instead of hustling 
for a living. 

For our culling we have a few high 
points to which we give most atten- 
tion. The layers have-large, moist, 
pale blue vents; those that should 
be sold have vents that are drawn or 
puckered, dry and have a yellow color 
present. 








The layer has a full, soft and pliable 
abdomen; those ready for market are 
hard, sometimes full but if so, because 
of a hard layer of fatty tissue; gener- 
ally more or less drawn. 

The layers are full and soft between 
the pubic bones—ordinarily two fin- 
gers can be placed between them. The 
pubic bones are thin and somewhat pli- 
able. The non-layers are tight and 
narrow between the pubic bones and 
these bones are apt to feel thick. The 
layers should have a generous space 
between the pubic bones and the end 
of the breast bone. With the Ameri- 
can breeds, a good sized man’s hand 
can be placed between those points 
with a promising layer. A loafer that 
is as large a hen as the promising lay- 
er. will often not have half the space 
between the end of the breast bone 
and the pubic bones. 

The good layers will have much of 
the yellow color taken out of their 
beaks. shanks and vent. The poor lay- 
ers will still show a much richer, 
darker color. This applies only to the 
yellow-skinned breeds, such as Rocks, 
Reds and Leghorns. Many poor layers 
have smaller, more slender heads and 
a long, slender beak. 

We have never attempted to use the 
time and advancement of the molt as a 
means of picking out the layers. When 
in doubt as to whether to sell or keep 
the hen we keep her, except at the 
last culling time. Then when in doubt 
we market her. In the other cullings 
we go on the plan with the doubtful 
cases that if she really is a poor layer 
it will show up more clearly the next 
time we cull, a month or six weeks 
later.—Edith Whitson. 





Irritants 


There are some unnecessary irri- 
tants in the life of a chick. Have you 
ever seen wee chicks stumping 
around with balls on their toes and 
sole of feet? Ashes will do it. In- 
stead of putting ashes under the hover 
or on the brooder floor, use sand. 
Lime, valuable as it is in the hen house 
and over the droppings boards, is out 
of place on the brooder floor; it will 
cripple chicks by burning their feet. 
So will strong lice killers. 

Highly seasoned food will have the 
same burning effect on the chick's di- 
gestive tract. Another irritant, which 
need not be an irritant, is sharp grit 
taken before the chick has food in its 
tender intestines and crop. The chick 
likes a sense of fullness; if it grati- 
fies that desire with grit, as the first 
food, there will be plaintive cheeps of 
pain. Chicks need to be comfortable; 
unnecessary irritation causes loss. 





Sulphur and Copperas for 
Chickens? 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Is it all right to use a little sulphur 
mixed in your laying mash for hens? 
If so, what proportion can be used? 
Also, is copperas desirable? Some of 
my neighbors are using copperas in 
their drinking water for small and 
large chickens. It is claimed to pro- 
tect them against white diarrhea.” 

Sulphur in the layihg mash will do 
no harm. Neither will it do any good, 
to the best of our knowledge. Cop- 
peras fed to chicks either large or 


small should be handled very carefully 


as it is a poison. It will not prevent 
white diarrhea in chicks. 





The Anker-Holth 


Cream Separator 
“Runs Like a Top” 


The Anker-Holth cream separator runs 
smoothly at top speed—no gear grind- 
ing, no vibration, no growling noises, 
The perfectly balanced bowl assembly 
prevents rough grating wear. The bowl 
spindle and bearing is of strong, flex- 
ible, phosphor bronze. No ball bear- 
ings to get out of adjustment, no com- 
plicated screws or burrs to re-align; 
always ready to do its work and do it 
well. Smooth in operation, sure in re- 
sults. 


The ANKER-HOLTH 
Self-Balancing Bowl 


Eliminates 95 per cent of separator trou- 
bles. The dises are interchangeable, and 
self-seating, casy to assemble—no confus- 
ing numbers—any disc fits any position in 
bowl, easily cleaned and lasting wear. The 
Anker- Holth Cream Separator is an in- 
vestment in good separator service. 
FREE: We want to send you illustrated 
booklet and descriptive literature about 
the Anker-Holth. Yours for the asking— 
FREE. Address: 


IOWA ANKER - HOLTH SEPARATOR CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Manufactured by Anker-Holth Mfg. Co. 
Port Huron, Michigan 
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used in con- 
nection with Buckets which 
run in Babbi 
trongest, simplest 
Heavy Duty Type [hice bull Wel 
alog todap. 


Free Cat 
Merton Products Co., Box 135, Morten, Ill. 





















Low ‘Prices on 
WATERPROOF COVERS 
for stacks, cocks, ma¢hinery; 
all sizes and weights; extra 
wide duck eliminates seams; 
can’t tear eyelets. Den't buy 
until you get our direet-from- 
factery prices. Write 


= Ceeeees co., pares. = 


CHOLOREE 


for cholera, roup 
and the common 
diseases of poul- 
try. including 
white diarrhoea in 
newly hatched 
chicks. Guaranteed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. Price $1.00 per bottle. 
Sold by 


THE CHOLOREE CO. West Bend, lowa 


“ BRED CHICKS 


Sc up. Leading breeds. Best lay 


hi Livetrrivel guuresteca, “Tiastested 
FR E. REX POULTRY CO. Sox 313 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Get Rid of FLIES 


It is now generally recognized by farmers and dairymen 

that it pays well to protect stock against fly annoyance. 

And it has also become generally recognized that 

“Dairyman’s FLY-KIL”—(it’s now “Improved FLY-KIL”) is a most 
effective and thoroughly satisfactory spray. This year it will be even 
better than before—more powerful action with less odor. 

“Improved Dairyman’s FLY-KIL” does actually protect cows all day 
against fly annoyance. It kills instantly every fly it hits and is a positive 
repellent for many hours after spraying. It is colorless, sweet smelling, 
will not stain or burn the hide and positively will not taint dairy products. 
That “Improved Dairyman'’s FLY-KIL” does the work effectively is 
proved by the fact that it is the most widely used dairyman’s spray in the 
country. Practically all of the leading agricultural collenes and principal 
dairy herds of the central states use it. 


“HOUSEHOLD FLY-KIL”’ 

a new product, is equally effective for residence use. Contains no oily 
substance, safe and pleasant to use, rids the home of flies, mosquitoes and 
other insects. Millions of gallons of fly spray are used in city homes—you 
can now keep your house free from flies. 
“FLY-KIL” is demonstrated right on your own farm by our factory 
representative. We want him to show you how /it works on your place. 
If our man has not called on you write for prices and name of nearest 
distributor. 

We Need Men In Some Territories 
to show farmers and others how “FLY-KIL” kills flies. Write at once to 
learn if your home territory is open. Address 


“FLY-KIL” Division 


OF THE 
WILLHELM OIL COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn. 
The only makers and distributors of genuine “FLY-KILL”’ 
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* Do your buying from firms advertising in 

Safety Firs WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 

want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 

' give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 

















They’re 
Killing 





4 “ 


NYBODY can do it. Simply place a tablespoonful 
of Cyanogas A-Dust inside the mouth of each bur- 
row and close carefully. Cyanogas A-Dust gives off 
hydrocyanic acid gas when the air strikes it, and the gas 
kills the groundhogs. It reaches all parts of the burrow. 


Kill them with 


YANOGA\ 


“It’s the gas that kills them” 


just as effective against rats, moles and ants. Simple, cheap 
and sure. Ask your dealer for Cyanogas A-Dust or send us 
$2.50 for a five-lb. tin, express collect. 


Write for Leaflet 176 
AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 
; INCORPORATED 
511 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquirieg, 
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Easier Handling of Wagon Boxes 
and Racks 


Putting on or taking off a hayrack 
or wagon box alone is pretty heavy 
work for a boy or even for a man who 
is not very strong, and so perhaps 
the following suggestions which have 
been used in different localities may 
be of interest to our readers. 

The first diagram (D-534) shows a 
simple home-made geared hoist made 
by one farmer from parts of an old 
binder. The 2 by 6 mast is 12 feet 
high and has a pin in the lower end 
which fits into the center hole of an 
old disk as a base. Another pin at the 
top fits through a ring into which the 
three guy wires are fastened. The 
height of hoist and rest are adjustable 
for different heights of wagon gears. 
The wagon is backed up to the hoist, 
the rear end set up on the rest, the 
hooks on the rope ends hooked under 
the front cross piece, the front end 
lifted up, the wagon pulled out, and 

















Simple Wagon Box Hoist 
the box is then swung around and de- 
posited on the rest shown. This de- 
vice will handle a hayrack in about 
the same way. 

Another method of handling wagon 
boxes and racks is to make hoists 
under the wagon shed and lift the box 
or rack straight up off the wagon 
and fasten the box up against the ceil- 
ing joists. The winch can be made of 
an old binder roller at each end, the 
ropes winding on these, then going up 
through pulleys at the ceiling and 
down and hook under each corner of 
the box. 

Another type of device for removing 
hayracks is shown in diagram D-535, 
This consists of two 2 by 8’s about 22 
feet long mortised into posts about 19 
inches from the middle. The proper 
height of post will depend on the 
height of running gears with which 
the rack is used, and may need a little 
experimenting to get it just right, but 


Ocvice For Tanine OFF HAYRACK 


usally the top of the bar when hor- 
izontal will need to be about the same 
height as the tops of the stakes or 
standards on the rear bolster of the 
wagon, the 2 by 4 hanging support 
being of the same height. The dis- 
tance apart should be such that the 
wagon will pass between them and 
still have the bar catch under the ends 
of the cross pieces of the rack. To 
remove the rack, the wagon is pulled 
between the posts until the front end 
of the rack is slid up far enough on 
the bar so that it will tip the bar 
down. This will lift the rack off at 
the rear end so the wagon can be 
driven on out. A few trials will have 
to be made to find out just how far 
the rack shall be pushed. To put on 
the rack, the wagon can be run in by 
hand or backed in with the team, the 
rack tipped down until it is in place 





at the rear bolster, and then backailt 
on out, the front end coming down to 
place as it moves out, a 

Diagram D-536 shows a somewhat 
more elaborate device of the samg” 
general type. The bars should be 
about as high as the top of the wagog | 
standards and can be tilted either way 
as desired. The operation is the samg. 
as the previous one. cB) 

Diagram D-537 shows a slightly dif 
ferent type, altho the general plan jp 
the same. This has the bars fasteneg@ 
solidly in a slanting position. Thg 
lower end at B is just high enough gg 
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the bars will catch under the fr 
cross piece of the rack as it is anal 
in from the lower side, the upper end 
being about a foot or fifteen incheg 
higher. In this way the rack is gra 
ually lifted as the wagon pushes thé 
rack up the slope, until finally the 
rear standards will slip out of the 
guides. The rack is put on by 
ing the wagon in until the rear stané 
ards strike the blocks and push fhe” 
rack down the slope until the front 
end also falls into place, : 

These racks need not be at all ex 
pensive in construction, and if the 
posts are made of osage orange of 
red cedar or of creosoted wood of 
any kind and the bars of some wood 
which will last well, it should last a 
long ‘time. It can easily be seen what 
wonderful labor savers they would be, 
especially if one is provided for thé 
wagon box and another for the hay 
rack. To use the sliding types with 
wagon boxes, it probably will be neces 
sary to have 2 by 4’s or poles to slip 
under the box, since the box cross 
pieces do not stick out far enough be 
yond the wheel hubs to catch the batt 
properly. = 4 





Lightning Rod Question 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“In installing lightning rods, using 
the valleys and copper comb boards 
and copper down spouts, and thorolf” 
grounding down spouts by soldering 
on copper ground wires extending 
feet below the surface, would this! 
called a first class installation by 
surance companies?” 


If the copper comb board, coppe 
valleys and copper down spouts wef 
all rigidly riveted and soldered & 
gether, and the grounding wires : 
riveted and soldered to the dow 


spouts and these wires were protect® 
from mechanical injury, this would fi 
fill all requirements so far as @ com 
tinuous conductor to the ground #) 
concerned. I think it is much safer 
rivet and then solder than either alone 
There would still be left the matlet 
of the number and height of the light 
ning rod points along the ridge © 
and also the number and location 
the grounds, both of which would have 
to conform to the underwriters’ ruléé 
The installations would also have # 
be made by some one approved by 
underwriters. We suggest you write # 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
West Ohio Street, Chicago, IIL, gf 
them a sketch of the building 
dimensions and proposed grounds 
points and method of using the 
comb, valleys and down spout, 
get their approval of the plan DEM 
proceeding with your installatio& = 
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your next roof 
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GTARTED farming in 1915 
\) with a debt of $1500 on a 
$2000 farm. My dairy herd 
now numbers 15 pure-breds, 
andi the house has water, lights 
tiv urnace and fields are twice as produc 
of e. A Raised a hundred-barrel an acre crop 
$5400 1° Just turned down an offer of 
os lca the farm. Profits paid off the 
aig made the improvements and I am lay« 
y something each year. 
— year's returns were $4238.83. An: 
T can do as well in Maine if he is will- 


ing to work, 


oth nis is one man’s story. Read what 100 


armers say in 


ponies Farmers Make Good 
D official licati i 
war ives a leation. Write today for 
STATE OF MAINE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
esk 17, State House, Augusta, Maine 























The Road to Carolina 


By A. E. DEWAR 














SYNOPSIS—A good road for emigrants, 
perhaps it may have been, but no pleas- 
ant road to me, who found starvation and 
hardship there for the first time. I had 
been brought up as a gentleman of Phila- 
delphia, but had found myself at seven- 
teen dependent on my Carolina uncle for 
support. His name was Daniel Craig, the 
Same as mine. He was mixed up with the 
Regulation, a fact which irritated me as 
much as did the way he wore his clothes, 
and the suggestion he made that I should 
do better at the frontier than in the city. 
Yet when Major Dunston, of North Caro- 
lina, called him a coward, I felt it due 
myself and my blood to call the fellow 
out. I was lucky enough to put a bullet 
in him, but had to flee the colony. The 
best I could do was to take the help of 
the Sons of Liberty and promise to carry 
a message from them to Hunter, head of 
the Regulation, that was making war 
against the royal governor. Since I had 
Tory sympathies myself, the job did not 
please me. 

The road south was not friendly. I fell 
among thieves and lost to a branded re- 
demptioner my money and_ everything 
else but what I had on. There was noth- 
ing to do but go on. I fell in with an Irish 
emigrant family who fed me, and with a 
German named Krafft who made unpleas- 
antly close guesses as to my business, but 
helped me out greatly at the crossing of 
the Potomac. I left him there, after a 
foolish quarrel, and went on alone. 

Friends of the Sons of Liberty helped 
me down the valley. This’side of Staun- 
ton, I ran ‘across Zion Alexander, a 
preacher of the coming destruction of 
Tryon and his friends. With all this, he 
had some shrewd notions as to the advis- 
ability of migration of the Regulators 
over the mountains. From Alexander and 
from Haddock, a frontiersman with whom 
I fell in after Alexander left me, I learned 
more of the oppression of the people of 
North Carolina. Just over the colony 
line, I seemed likely to get some experi- 
ence of it. 

The farmer at whose place we stopped 
for supper was taken soon after by a 
posse of Fanning’s men. Haddock and I 
contrived to escape, rouse the country and 
rescue the man. Then I learned that 
Tryon was marching with eastern militia 
to attack the Regulators, and that if my 
message was to be of any value to Hunter 
it would have to reach him at once. I 
rode for Bethabara and came to the tav- 
ern only to find my old enemy, the brand- 
ed man of Pennsylvania, ready with a 
gang to arrest me. 

Krafft turned up at that moment, and I 
gave him the message to carry on to 
Hunter. He got away safely, but I was 
taken and brought to Fanning, who 
threatened to shoot me unless I told what 
I knew of the plans of the Regulators. 
Major Dunston—not dead at all, but quite 
lively—interfered just in time to save me. 
Angered at Fanning’s refusal to release 
me so that our duel might be continued, 
Dunston bribed the guard to let me go. 

Free again, I made for Cross Creek, to 
see what had happened to the powder 
shipment. On the way I ran across Jen- 
nings, a hunter, who was highly irritated 
with the governor because he had stopped 
the sale of powder. 

Carnes, the Boston man, suddenly 
showed up and told us how the militia had 
surprised the powder train and taken the 
powder. The three of us pressed on to 
get help and to try to recapture the train 
before it reached General Waddell at Sal- 
isbury. With a small party collected, we 
located the camp, found it not well guard- 
ed and scattered to attack it. AS we 
crawled up closer, Jennings whispered to 
me: ‘Now go careful. If you go rooting 
thru here like a hog and wake ’em up, Ill 
lift your scalp.” 


CHAPTER XV 

¥V HAD no confidence in my ability as a 

woodsman, and kept back, following 
in Jennings’ footsteps. It seemed to me 
at the moment most important that I 
should make no misstep, not so much be- 
cause that might mean disaster to the 
venture, but that it should disclose me to 
the members of my party as a blunderer 
and a boy who did not deserve a part in 
the affairs of men. 

Fortunately the woods was fairly free 
of brush. I wormed thru at Jennings’ 
heels, putting my feet almost where he 
put his and testing each bit of ground 
before I gave it my whole weight. Once 
somebody to my right stumbled, and it 
seemed as if,the whole woods rang with 
the noise. Then the whole line was still 
as death for what seemed hours, tho I 
suppose five minutes would be a good es- 
timate. Yet nothing stirred ahead and 
we went on. 

Presently the trees began to thin out 
and I could see what lay ahead of us. 
Straight to the front of me was the dull 
glow of a camp fire; behind it at some 
distance I could make out the solid sides 
of canvas covered wagons. There were 
dark mounds around the fire that I sup- 
posed were sleeping wagoners. Farther 
to the right and obscured by the trees 
another fire glowed. Toward this Jen- 
nings now turned, and I, remembering we 
were to be ready to make a dash for the 
wagon that stood farthest to the south, 
followed him as before. 

Three other men came with us, the 
others going straight ahead. It was only 
a few steps until we could see this second 
fire clearly, and more mounds of sleeping 





men around it. Jennings counted them; 
I could see his finger move as he tallied 
them. 

“Seven,” he whispered, with his mouth 
up against my ear. ‘“‘That’s easy. Now 
down on your belly and crawl.” 

Down we went, and with Jennings in 
the lead; inched forward. I had never be- 
fore realized how many sticks and stones 
there were on the surface of the ground 
and how many prickly weeds. My pistol, 
stuck in my belt, caught at the grass as 
I moved and I finally pulled it out and 
held it in my right hand. And once Jen- 
nings hit my head a sharp thump as a 
hint to keep it down below the grass level. 

Finally he paused and motioned to the 
rest of us to come up even with him. 
When I lifted my head from the tall 
grass, I felt a sudden shock of alarm to 
see how close we were. The nearest sleep- 
er was only five yards away, and I could 
héar one men snoring and another mum- 
bling away to himself in his sleep. 

Still flat on his stomach, Jennings 
brought his rifle up to his shoulder. He 
glanced over his shoulder at me, and I 
swung my pistol out with the muzzle 
straight at the camp fire. 

“Stick with me,” he murmured, and 
then with a yell, 

“Now!” 


HE two reports sounded almost at 

once. Around me men leaped to their 
feet. I heard a volley to my left and 
more yells. Then I was on my feet and 
running after Jennings’ thin figure. 

Even as I ran I could see that the wag- 
oners at our camp fire were not making 
a stand. I went past one, tangled in his 
blankets and half awake, who struggled 
up to one knee and held his hands high. 
Others were diving between wagon wheels 
or plunging into the woods on the other 
side. 

I plunged into the darkness again, and 
newly blinded by the light I had just been 
staring at, found the last wagon by fall- 
ing over the tongue. It seemed as tho 
my left leg was broken, but I found my- 
self able to stand on it and so guessed it 
nothing worse than a badly barked shin. 

“This way, younker,” came Jennings’ 
voice, and I found him struggling with 
two big horses. The shooting and the 
noise had driven them to a rare pitch of 
excitement, and Jennings, with a hand on 
each halter was in a fair way to be torn 
in two. 

I got hold of one and managed to calm 
him down, the more easily because the 
fighting was drifting farther away. Only 
an occasional shot came, and I was heart- 
ened by the belief that these were from 
our men and were intended only to keep 
the wagoners on the run. 

“Bring him along,” panted Jennings. 
“The harness is by the wagons. of 
course, the collars won't fit, but we can’t 
wait to monkey.” 

Strange harness, haste and darkness 
make a poor combination. It seemed like 
a puzzle at first, and I was in despair. 
The light harness of driving rigs I was 
used to, but not equipment of this sort. 
Jennings was thru first and gave me a 
hand, and after that I managed to do fair- 
ly well. Even at that, Jennings had his 
second horse hooked up and the lines 
straightened out before I had got the tugs 
fastened on my side. 

“Wait a bit,’”’ he ordered when I would 
have jumped to the seat. ‘‘We’ll look ’em 
over first. 3etter a minute now than a 
runaway later.” And so, to my consterna- 
tion, he spent several minutes testing my 
work before he gave the word to start. 

Meanwhile, I had time to glance to the 
north. Two men, whom I knew to be 
Carnes and White, were working like 
beavers. The first fire they had stirred 
up again and they had piled blankets on 
top of the brush. Now they were bending 
over the ground, in somewhat the intent 
attitude of a man sowing, only they kept 
gloser to the ground and swung their 
arms little. 

“Ready,” cried Jennings, and swung the 
team around to the south. The wagon 
began to roll unsteadily over the rutted 
road. As we turned, Jennings pushed hig 
head out to the side and yelled back. 

“We're gone! Let her bust!” 

I saw Carnes wave and then turned 
back to devote all my attention to hold- 
ing on, for Jennings was leading the 
horses to a gallop and the wagon was 
rocking back and forth over the rough 
road like a ship in a gale. 

It was only a second later that Jen- 
nings gave a sharp exclamation 
thrust the lines into my hands, 

“Forgot something,” he cried. 
back. Keep ’em going.” 

He would be blown up, I told him, pant- 
ing, as I tugged at the lines and tried ta 
pull the horses in. Yet he did not wait 
for the pace even to slack to a walk. 
Even as. I expostulated with. him, he dived 
over the wheel and the wagon rattled 
past him. 

As I watched the back road, there was 
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eep Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam ready toapply. It’sawonder- 
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a flare far off in the trees. On its heels 
came a sharp explosion and then a roar 
that split the night. 


HE next instant I had my hands full 

with the team. Already skittish and 
nervous, the explosion sent them off 
again. By the time they were sobered 
down once more, I recognized the road 
near our meeting place and drove slowly 
up to where the nine ‘mounts were paw- 
ing and whinnying under the trees. 

Nobody was there. I could gain noth- 
ing by waiting. If Jennings were alive, 
he could get his horse and follow. So 1 
drove on. past, and walking alongside, 
found shortly the slightly worn track of 
the western road. There I turned the 
team under low branches whose leaves 
brushed the leaders’ heads and riding in 
almost complete darkness under the trees, 
let the horses have their heads and nose 
out the road ahead. 

I had come out of the timber into a 
stretch of open road on the upland when 
I heard the drum of hoof beats behind 
me. Five minutes later the party rode 
up, White in the lead, 

“Where's Jennings?” he demanded, 

I told him what I knew. He shook his 
head. The raid had been mightily suc- 
cessful. Nobody hurt, all safe and the 
powder gone skywards. Better than that, 
the routed wagoners were scared enough 
eo it was likely they would report that a 
big body had attacked them and Waddell 
might be slow to detach a large enough 
troop in pursuit. But Jennings—what 
happened to the man? If he was back 
there, he was afoot. His mount and mine 
had been brought along. 

“Somebody's coming,” called a man be- 
hind. 

The Regulators scattered to right and 
left. At  White’s order I whipped up to 
get out of gunshot if trouble was coming. 
Before I had gone far, I heard a yell be- 
hind me. There was a babble of talk and 
then someone came rushing up alongside, 
and clambered in beside me. 

“Where's my rifle?’ asked Jennings ac- 
cusingly. 

It was where he had left it, behind the 
seat. What had happened to him? He 
had forgotten about the wagon horses, 
hobbled close to the powder wagons. 

“Might’ve got blown to bits,” he com- 
plained. “Too few good horses in these 
parts anyway.” 

So back he had gone, cut hobbles and 
ropes, mounted one and herded the rest 
out of the danger zone before the explo- 
gion came. Then he had come on to the 
meeting place, found his mount gone, 
and followed after on the heavy draft 
animal. 


HE job was done, and successfully. 

The little group was almost hilarious, 
particularly Carnes, who had felt the 
capture of the powder from Boston as a 
personal discrace. By morning we were 
only five, the rest having dropped out to 
return home. The Whites, Carnes and 
Jennings weré to stay by till the finish. 
And I, having nowhere else to go, came 
along perforce. 

Tt was barely light when Carnes gave 
his mount to one of the others to lead and 
climbed in beside me. I took the occasion 
to ask him where he thought I might 
find my uncle. 

To my surprise, he was almost surly, a 
great change from his mood of an hour 
back. He said he had no idea, and that 
my uncle would doubtless come to me in 
his own good time. Idly, I noted that the 
right leg of Carnes breeches, next my 
left, was quite wet. I said something 
about a heavy dew, to which he returned 
no answer. Only presently he rolled over 
against my shoulder and lay there, quite 
heavy and inert. 

We had him on the ground in a second. 
Ripping up his small clothes, we found a 
bad crease across his thigh and his clothes 
soaked with blood. We bandaged him 
after a fashion, and after he had come to 
and cursed feebly at us for a bunch of 
old maids, put him back in the wagon. 

This incident—Carnes had been caught 
by a stray bullet thru the fight—made us 
all the more anxious to find shelter. Be- 
ing so close to the scene of the raid, we 
thought it wiser to lay up for the day and 
go on the next night. Jennings again 
served us and presently led us up thru a 
pasture and a wood to an old shed where 
sheep had once been housed There we 
kept under cover for the morning, while 
John White visited a farm house some 
miles away and brought back food. 

Carnes had been restless all this while. 
“There are Regulators over at Salisbury 
or near there,” he declared. ‘‘They ought 
to have a few barrels of this.” 

White bade him lie still, that it was too 
dangerous to venture abroad right now, 
and that we might get in touch with them 
next day. At this Carnes grumbled but 
dropped the subject. Later I heard him 
asking Jennings about the route north 
and saw the trapper tracing the roads 
out in a map made with a ramrod on a 
piece of bare ground. 

I napped after that, but was awakened 
by White's voice calling for Carnes. We 
all got up and looked, but he was nowhere 
about. His mount was gone. 

“The stubborn fool,’’ White swore. “‘He 
has gone to Salisbury—to be hanged.” 

White was wrong. About four the next 
morning, as we were pulling up a long hill 
#ome miles north, there came a little troop 
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of riders to meet us, Carnes, like a corpse 
on horseback, rode at their head. A cou- 
ple of carts trailed along behind them. 

They brought good news. Waddell was 
at Salisbury with about three hundred 
men. But there were twice as many Reg- 
ulators in front of him and he dared not 
advance. There were rumors, too, that 
a good many of his men were on the point 
of deserting. The men who came with 
Carnes swore that with a few barrels of 
powder to help out their stock they 
would guarantee that Waddell woula 
never join Tryon, 


HEY rode back, with the carts rat- 

tling behind them, and we went on 
with a lighter load. Next day we heard 
more. Waddell had indeed advanced as 
far as Potts creek, thought better of it 
and had fallen back to Salisbury to for- 
tify himself. Apparently he was out of 
the campaign. 

I began to think for a moment that the 
Regulators might win. Waddell was the 
ranking officer in the colony and an In- 
dian fighter of note. If he failed to join 
Tryon, would the governor dare to join 
battle? 

Carnes, feverish and _ irritable, 
have none of this philosophy. 

“Tryon will fight,”” he declared. ‘The 
only question is, will the Regulators up 
north do as well as they have here? I 
don't like this man Husband. Too much 
of a Quaker. This is our chance. A vic- 
tory here and all the colonies will wake 
up. Revolution—a republic a 

“You are mad,” I cried, and meant it. 
“The folks on the seaboard will not sup- 
port any scheme like that.” 

“They don’t matter,” said Carnes stub- 
bornly, “The back country folks are 
America, Over on the seaboard, they 
think of North Carolina, or Virginia, or 
Massachusetts first. Here they don’t 
know what colony they belong to. Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina—it’s all one to them. 
The seaboard is a dozen nations, the back 
country from New Hampshire south 
is one.”’ 

It sounded like folly to me, and I said 
so. But Carnes grew sullen and would 
talk no more. 

Meanwhile we were changing our 
course to the east again. Word had come 
to us that Hunter and other leaders of 
the Regulators were over somewhere on 
Sandy creek in a last conference before 
they met Tryon. We made as fast time as 
we could, each day fearing to hear that 
battle had joined and we were too late. 

Yet finally we came to a low and fertile 
valley, the farms well improved and more 
livestock than I had yet seen. We held 
past a meeting house—and came at last to 
a@ farm where the wheat stood high, anda 
dozen head of cattle shoved inquisitive 
heads over the fence of the pasture on the 
roads either side. Beyond this in a little 
hollow by a spring was a big house, of 
three or four small cabins joined together. 
There were a dozen saddle horses in the 


would 





yard, As we drove in, a rather stooped 
man, with a long face like a horse, and a 
quantity of tangled hair hanging down 
over it, stepped out of the doorway. White 
nodded to Carnes, and the Bostonian 
spurred up ahead and dismounted before 
the man. 

“Mr. Husband,”’ I heard him cry as I 
drove up. ‘‘With the compliments of the 
Boston Sons of Liberty, I deliver to you 
and Mr. Hunter enough kegs of powder 
to blow Governor Tryon to Kingdom 
Come.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
USBAND jumped as if someone had 
thrown cold water on him. “No vio- 
lence,”” he stammered, ‘‘no violence. The 
governor will not fire on peaceful citizens 
assembled to petition him.” 

Carnes stared. 

“Blast you for a bloodless louse,” he 
cried. “Show me Hunter.” 

There were half a dozen men in the 
door by this time, and one of them now 
stepped forward. He had as mild an air 
as Husband, but his words were quite 
different. 

“You have done well,” he said heartily 
and took Carnes by the hand. “I shall 
tell our friends in Boston so. And tho 
I hope it may not come to fighting, still 
it may, and the powder will not be 
amiss.”’ 

Carnes was still a bit warm. 
a receipt then, that I may show it to 
those who sent me,” he asked shortly. 
“From this time on, I am relieved of re- 
sponsibility. The powder is yours. and 
you may use it to blow up Tryon or this 
sniveling fellow here, as you please.” 

There was an uproar at that, but Carnes 
stood his ground. Hunter went into the 
house again and presently came out with 
a paper which he gave to Carnes, 

“We are about to talk over the situa- 
tion and what is meant to be done," he 
said somewhat chidingly. ‘I have asked 
Mr. White to be with us. If you can re- 
member that Mr. Husband is one of our 
trusted leaders and can keep a moderate- 
ly civil tongue in your head, we shall be 
glad to have you with us.” 

“You need someone who has. been 
blooded,”’ said Carnes, not a whit abashed. 
“I'll come, and I'll talk straight to you.” 

With that they all went in again, and 
I, who had left the wagon and team in 
other hands, feared this was the last I 
was to hear. But I reckoned without Jen- 
nings. He came slouching across the yard 
shortly and beckoned me to him. 

“Let’s go over and sit in the shade and 
yarn a bit,’ he invited. I followed him 
to the east side of the farthest wing. 
There we sat down, but for several min- 
utes Jennings did not say a word. Then 
I heard from within the clatter of stools 
being pulled over a puncheon floor, and a 
man's voice, Hunter’s, I think, began to 
speak. I could hear the words quite dis- 
tinctly. 

“Let’s get out,” I said in a whisper to 


“Give me 


Jennings. ‘‘We can overhear what they'te 
saying.” - 

The trapper winked at me. “T move for 
nobody,” he asserted. “If they don’t want 
us to hear, let ’em move.” ? 

This was what he had been after alt 
along. I felt some compunction at eavele 
dropping, but after a minute my curi i 
got the better of me, and I settled é 
to listen. , % 


UNTER was saying that Regulatom 


massing some miles to the east. Two 
thousand were in camp and more on the 
road. 

“The governor will 
dare not fight all western North Caro 
lina.’””’ It was Husband speaking. “A few 
days more and we shall have four thou 
sand to meet him. He will weaken as he 
did this winter when you began your 
march to Newbern.” 

Carnes broke in, and his voice had & 
sarcastic edge to it. 

“Of that two thousand, how many am 
armed?” ke asked. 

No one knew. There was some guess 
ing. One-fourth to one-third. One voice, 
unknown to me, declared that many 
been warned to leave their rifles at home 


soon see that he 


not a battle. 

“Whose doing was that?’ came 
angry voice. ‘‘There is blood on the ha 
of the men who send unarmed farmemt 
to meet Tryon.’” 

Jennings nudged me. ‘John Gillespie,” 
he murmured. “If they listen to him—— 

There was a clamor of argument with 
in. Husbands’ side had plenty of support 
They would overawe the governor with 
numbers. No fighting. Let them go bare 
handed to the meeting. There was evel. 
some bitter criticism of the blowing up 0) 
Waddell’s powder, lest that make a peace” 
ful settlement impossible. ;. 

“Frohawk and Rutherford were ready 
to quit. They knuckled under to us last 
month. Let them talk to the governor. 

True enough, the sheriff of Rowan 
agreed to make restitution of fees unlaW 
fully collected. But when was that rest 
tution to be made? May 3. To be sure 
and this was May 13. 

“Tryon barred Frohawk from the mus 
ter because he promised us too m 
someone contributed, 

White broke in. “Tryon has over ® 
thousand men now. If Waddell had joined 


would have nearer two thousand. Is that” 
what you want? Shall we send that wagol 
of powder back to General Waddell with 
our compliments?” Fe 
Hunter spoke again. ‘‘We have inv 
Mr. Carnes to give us his views. 
gest that we listen to him now.” me 
There was a moment’s silence. A 
“Tssachar is a strong ass, crouchisg 
between two burdens. And he saw : 
rest was good, and the land, that it ## 
pleasant; and he bowed his shoulder 








from all over the back country wert | 


This was to be a peaceful mass meeting 


him and gathered a militia on the way, he | 
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bear and became a servant to tribute.’ 
This is my text,’ Carnes began, and his 
tones were loaded with irony. “I learned 
it from you, Mr. Husband, but I did not 
think to find that Issachar is such an ass 
as you seem to want to make him. 

“Tryon will fight. Send him men to 
propose a peaceful settlement and he will 
imprison or hang them. Meet him in a 
peaceful demonstration, and he will an- 
swer with grapeshot. You have only the 
choice between outlawry and rebellion. I 
speak particularly to the men in this 
room. If you try to make your peace with 
Tryon, you will be tried by a dummy 
court and hanged. If you fight, you will 
be outlawed and the price of 100 pounds 
and more put on your heads.” 

“Then we are doomed either way,” 
someone put in. 

“You are doomed indeed unless you 
fight and win. ‘Therefore I say, the only 
thing to do is to strike and strike hard. 
Organize your men into companies; scour 
the country for arms; fall back before the 
governor until you are equipped, and then 
see that Tryon conquers no more than 
six feet of Orange county soil.” 

There was a silence at this, and then a 
confused murmur. It seemed that Carnes 
stood alone. No others were ready for a 
step so violent. 

“Fighting is out of the question,” one 
offered finaily, ‘‘The governor has can- 
non. What can we do against artillery?” 

“Pick off the gunners and spike the 
guns,” said Carnes shortly. ‘‘Bushwhack 
the rest until they break, and then chase 
them back to Newbern. Kill fifty and 
they will waver; kill a hundred and they 
will run.” 

But the militia were not enemies, some 
protested. They were good men of the 
colony, but with the wool pulled over their 
eyes. A parley would show them how just 
the Regulators’ cause was. They would 
prevail on the governor to retreat, just as 
Waddell’s men had prevailed on him. 

HEARD a stool shoved back and then 

Carnes’ voice. 

“T am thru with you,” he cried. “Go to 
destruction your own way.” 

The door banged behind him. 

I jumped up and hurried to the front 
door. Carnes came out. He looked sick 
and white under his angry flush. His 
eyes were feverish. 

“We're licked.”” His tone was that of a 
man who has shot his bolt and was done. 
“Those donkeys in there will run their 
heads—and ours, too—into a noose. Find 
a blanket for me. I want to lie down.” 

I ran off to find one and went plump 
into a tall man who was haranguing a 
group of three or four in the center of the 
yard. He grabbed me with one hand and 
held me kicking, while he finished his 
sentence, 

“Chastisement may be in order,” said 
this man mournfully and groaning a lit- 
tle, for I had kicked him sharply on the 
shins. ‘‘Be not in too much haste to list- 
en to the words—— Upon my body, it is 
the lad from Philadelphia.” 

Then I got a good look at him for the 
first time, and gasped, too. 

“Zion Alexander,” I marveled. “TI 
thought you were over the mountains.” 

He nodded. ‘Over the mountains and 
back again. And with me one who will 
lead us out of captivity. I have found a 
Moses, if not a Joshua. Come with me.” 

I was curious enough to follow, tho it 
would have made no difference if I had 
objected, for Alexander kept an iron and 
imperative grip on my arm. We came out 
to the road and found a young fellow, 
only a few years past my own age, talk- 
ing with two farmers. He was of medium 
height, with fine dark eyes, and a sobri- 
ety of demeanor that made him seem 
much older than he was. His buckskin 
garments were dirty and well worn; he 
himself was trained down like a greyhound 
with hardly a pound of fat on him. 

He greeted Alexander with an indulgent 
smile and nodded when he named me. My 
uncle’s name was familiar, it seemed. 

“Robertson, James Robertson, is my 
name,” he added, “altho my friend here 
insists on calling me by some name out 
of the Old Testament. Sometimes it is 
Moses, when I am in good favor, but at 
other times I am given titles of somewhat 
less repute. 

“Yes, I have been over in the Holston 
valley and am going back. Fine country, 
good farm land and good hunting. No 
sheriffs to bother, and the Cherokees seem 
friendly. I want twenty families to go 
with me, and have twelve. Are you and 
your uncle interested?” 

I said I had not seen my uncle for some 
time, and added that he would be likely 
to stay to the end of the struggle between 
the Regulators and the governor. At this 
Robertson frowned and was silent a mo- 
ment. 

“This is not the time for warnings, 
perhaps.” he ventured. ‘Yet I think we 
are overmastered there. We would do bet- 
ter to let the governor have his way for 
once, and move the back country folks 
over the mountains. North Carolina writs 
do not run there, and’’—his face hardened 
—‘I doubt if they ever will.” 

I pointed to Husband’s well tilled farm. 
Robertson caught my meaning and 
nodded, 

“Perhaps not by choice,” he admitted. 
“Yet if they are forced to leave, it may 
be different. I leave soon. If things do 
not go well here, you may do worse than 
to follow.” 





H* SPOK®E a final word to the other 
two men, mounted his horse and rode 
on. Alexander looked after him and shook 
his head. 

“The lad is right,”” he admitted. ‘Yet 
I feel it laid upon me to stay first and 
strike a blow against the Philistines, even 
tho it be with no more than the jawbone 
of an ass.” 

“Take Husband’s,” said a familiar voice. 
Carnes was standing behind me. 

Alexander looked at him and then, with- 
out speaking, ran his hands over Carnes’ 
face. 

“Can you ride?” he asked. 

Of course he could, Carnes answered, 
with an oath. Ride or fight—fight any 
long-faced psalm-singer in the country. 
He staggered a little as he said It. 

Alexander paid no attention 
words, but turned to me. 

‘This man is mightily sick,” he warned. 
“Get horses at once and take him—let 
me see—yes, to Dr. Caldwell. Straight 
east and ask at the first turn. Every 
one knows him.” 

Carnes protested, but his protest had 
little conviction. Presently I had him 
mounted and was going with him, at an 
easy trot, down the lane. We looked back. 
There were more men coming up to the 
house, but no sign of the leaders. The 
council was still holding. 

On the road we passed knot after knot 
of marching men, some on horseback and 
a few on foot. Only a small number had 
arms. Carnes shook his head at that. 
They directed us well, however, and we 
came after what was a fairly easy ride 
for me down the road south from Mar- 
tinsville. There at a crossing we waited 
for another rider. 

“Doctor Caldwell? Certainly. Just a 
quarter of a mile east. You can see the 
house from here.”’ 

It was a double cabin house, with the 
usual outbuildings around it. I dismount- 
ed and ran up to the door. A tall, strong- 
ly built man opened it. He was over six 
feet, and in spite of his fifty years—for 
so I guessed his age—looked fit for any 
sort of a bout. 

“Doctor Caldwell?” IT asked. He nod- 
ded. ‘‘We reed your help,” I said, and 
went back to Carnes. The doctor followed. 

Carnes, swearing feebly, slid off his 
horse. The doctor gave a somewhat ironic 
glance at me. 

‘IT am a doctor of both divinity and 
of medicine,” he declared. ‘In which ca- 
pacity can I serve you?” 

I explained briefly. Together we helped 
Carnes into the house. A bed was found 
for him and the doctor went to work to 
dress his wound again. After that he fol- 
lowed me out of the room and shut the 
door. 

“He must stay quiet for a couple of 
days at least,’’ he told me. ‘“‘The wound 
is nothing, but exposure and lack of care 
have aggravated it. We can take care of 
him here. How did he come by it, if it 
is a proper question to ask?” 

IT told him and he nodded. “One of the 
Black Boys, eh?” he commented. —y 
rather guessed as much. That was a bad 
business.” 

I was not so sure. 
from aiding Tryon. 
to the Regulators. 

The doctor. shook his head. ‘Violence 
will do no good now. We can not have 
half the colony fighting the other half, 
Some day soon we shall all be working 
together and then nothing can save gov- 
ernors like this one. But now—well, I 
shall try to see the governor soon. Per- 
haps something can be done yet. I fear 
not, tho. There are too many unreason- 
able men on both sides.’’ 

I slept that night on a bunk beside 
Carnes, and tossed and rolled almost as 
much as he Again I wondered what I 
was doing in this conflict. A battle, or a 
massacre, was imminent, I might put 
myself in the way of capture and then 
there would be little hope for me. And 
at bottom, why should I care what hap- 
pened to these backwoodsmen, so my own 
skin was safe? I went to sleep, with the 
problem no nearer settled than it had 
been, 


to his 


Waddell was stopped 
It might mean victory 


| grow in the morning there came the 
sound of hammering on the door. 
Sleepy-eyed, 1 rolled out, to find Doctor 
Caldwell dressed and unbarring the door. 
I heard the hoarse tones of a man outside 
and then the drumming hoof-beats of a 
horse dying away in the distance. 

Caldwell came back. His air was 
serious. 

“T am riding east at once,” he declared. 
“Your friend will do very well if he keeps 
quiet. Do you see to it?” 

I asked him what had happened. 

“The worst, perhaps,” he answered 
gloomily. ‘‘Governor Tryon marched yes- 
terday. He camped on the Alamance last 
night.”’ 

“How far is he?’ I asked, 

“Only a few miles. If they come on 
again today, they may be in the door- 
yard here by afternoon.” 

“But the Regulators are between,” I 
protested. 

He gave me an enigmatic look and went 
out. Carnes sat up in bed. 

“Bring me my boots,” he cried hoarsely, 
“and get my horse saddled. We'll 
show them some fighting before they get 
this far.” 

(Continued next week) 
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Dy 
Lam i, 


The old adage, “All 


work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” 
applies as much today as ever. 


Make arrangements to have 
a few days of fun this sum- 
mer. The use of modern 
machinery helps you to 
shorten your working hours 
and leave more time for the 
enjoyment of the great out- 
doors. 


Fishing Tackle 


Go to your “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store for fishing 
tackle. It is one of their 
specialties. Their long and 
intimate knowledge of the 
various kinds of equipment 
puts them in a position to 
offer you dependable equip- 
ment that will get you the 
maximum amount of fish and 
the most sport from your vaca- 
tion days. He has the camp- 
ing equipment, flashlights, 
“dollar” watches, strong 
pocket knives, hand axes and 
other incidentals that you 
will need on a fishing or 
camping trip. 


For The 
Youngsters Too 


These hard- 
ware stores 
have play 
goods for the 
youngsters, 
too. They 
will want 
bicycles, air 
guns, coaster 
wagons, rol- 
ler skates, 
baseball 
gloves, bats 
and balls to 
keep them busy and active in their 
vacation days and help them grow 
into healthy, husky young men 
and women. Go to a “Farm Serv- 
ce” Hardware Store. You are 
Sure of getting real quality and 
goods that you can depend upon 
to give you a lot of service for your 
money. You will like the way they 
treat you and their helpful service. 
ok for the “tag” in the window, 
it is a safe buying guide for you. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Only a dumb-bell thinks the 
Mexican border is trimmed with 
lace.”’ 





EMBARRASSING 
Teacher: ‘‘Now, Willie, where did you 
get that chewing gum? Tell me _ the 


“I don't want to tell the truth, 
teacher, and I don't want to lie.”’ 
Teacher: ‘‘Don’t you dare be impudent 
to me. Tell me at once where you got 
that chewing gum.”’ 
Willie: ‘‘‘Under your desk.” 


CORRECT! 


“Give me a good example of the word 
‘ruminate,’ Raymond.” 

Ray Hurray: 
“T was mad at the family at supper 
And hardly touched a thing on my plate, 
But I slid a lot in my pockets 
And went up in my ruminate.” 


RIGHT AT HOME 
Ruby: “Oh, and when we're married 
we will have a nice home like this one, 
won't we?” . 
Richard: “Why, of course, darling. 
You don't expect to move, do you?” 


LUCKY BIRD 











, ee 
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Chick: 
Farmer Jones will eat you some day?” 





“Say, dad, ain’t you ’fraid 

Dad Rooster: ‘‘No, no, son, I’m one of 
them airplane chickens—all wings and 
machinery and no meat. He won't eat 
me.”’ 


PREPARING ’EM 
The sweet young thing gazed pensively 
at the peaceful rural scene. 
“Why are you running that steam roller 
thing over that field?” she asked at last. 
‘I’m raising mashed potatoes this year,” 
replied the farmer. 


LOW-DOWN ADVANTAGE 
“Where have you been, Zachariah?” 
“Been putting a bridle on my horse, 

Ebenezer.” 
“How'd you get the bit in his mouth?” 
“I waited till he yawneda.”’ 


'TWOULD REQUIRE TACT 

Simmons had returned from his vaca- 
tion. 

“T certainly enjoyed the husking bees,” 
he said to a friend. ‘‘Were you ever in 
the country during the season of husking 
bees?” 

“Husking bees!’ exclaimed the girl; 
“why, I never heard of that! How do you 
husk a bee, anyway, Mr. Simmons?” 


A CHEAPER ALTERNATIVE 


At two o’clock in the morning a Scots- 
man rang the bell at a chemist’s shop. 

“Fancy calling me out of bed a morn- 
ing like this for two pennyworth of so- 
dium bicarbonate for indigestion,” the 
chemist stormed from his bedroom win- 
dow, ‘“‘when a glass of hot water would 
do just as well.” 

“Weel, weel,” said the Scotsman, “I 
thank ye for your advice, and TI’ll be no 
troublin’ ye after all. Good mornin’.”’ 


MEASURED POLITENESS 


Helen was at her first party. When the 
refreshments were served, she refused a 
second helping of ice cream with a polite, 
“No, thank you,” tho she looked wistful. 

“Do have some more, dear,’’ the hostess 
urged. 

“Mother told me to say, ‘No, thank 
you’,” the little girl explained naively, 





“but I don’t believe she knew how small 
the dishes were going to be.” 








Your grain 
is always 


SAFE 


Gyp-Lap is 
Vb in. thick 
32 in. wide 


8 ft. long 


Go to town and look at your banker’s vaults. He has every 
protection around his money—double-thick steel, double- 
lock combinations, and fireproof walls. 


You have the same duty to safeguard your wealth—the grain 
that you sowed and reaped in the sweat of your brow. 


Protect it then when you build your barns. Throw the rock 
protection of fireproof Gyp-Lap around it. Gyp-Lap on the 
framework and under the roof means pure gypsum rock— 
non-inflammable, non-warping, vermin-proof. 


At what cost? No more than you have to pay for inflam- 
mable wood sheathing. In fact, for less! Because Gyp-Lap 
comes in broad, thick sheets, needing only to be nailed to 
the framework, and requires no felt or building paper. Less 
work, less material. Therefore, less costly. 


Get Gyp-Lap from your dealer in U S G Sheetrock, lumber 
or building supplies. If he hasn’t it in stock, he can get it 
for you promptly from our nearest mill. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 437, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


GYF-LAP 


The FIREPROOF Sheathing 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 437, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and information about its special value as sheathing 
for 0) house, 0) barns. 


Name 





City 








State 











eaders Market... 


Look for what you need 


:_Sell what you wish through these c 
: RATE 8c PER WORD 22%,21M2, A>, Ap0uzee 


each initial or full number is counted as one 
‘or @ minimum of twenty words. Kemittance must | » 


accompany order 
dvertising orders, s' orders and changes In copy must reach 
oft 4 eight days before date of pubii- 
your advertisement give full details. 
and increases sales. 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 





FARM LANDS 








LIVESTOCK 


=== 
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BABY CHICKS 








MINNESOTA 








Words No. Insertions 





2 
$3.20 \54.80 
3.36 | 5.04 
3.52 | 5.28 
3.68 | 5.52 
5.76 
| 6.00 
.2A 
6.48 
6.72 
6.96 
| 7.20 











HOLSTEINS. 








WRITE the secretary, Big Stone County 
Real Estate Board, for information 
about splendid farms in western Minne- 
sota and eastern South Dakota, Fine 
rolling prairies, best of soil, good schools 
and churches, well settled country, on Big 
Stone lake, 35 miles long, main line Mil- 
waukee road, King of Trails, Yellowstone 
Trail. Some real bargains on easy terms, 
A. lL. Moore, Secretary, Ortonville, Minn. 
WE HAVE a few highly improved farms 
left at half price; 5 per cent. Come 
quick; ready to do business. The Sonne- 
6yn Co., St. James, Minn. 
NORTH DAKOTA 








No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted, Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WRITE for our list of well protected in- 
vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill & Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. May we render you 
investment service without obligation to 
you? Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 
BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Harry H. 
Potk & Co., Des Moines, 
WE OFFDPR you a personal investment 
service. James A. Cummins & Co., 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


1926 SPRING chickens now wanted. Head- 

quarters for shipments of poultry and 
dressed calves direct from the farm. 
Write for prices and particulars before 
gelling. Geo. McCutcheon & Co., Corner 
Fulton and May Sts., Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 

from heel driving parents. We are over- 
etocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
ne!s, Monticello, Iowa, Box 6 


FOR SALE—Collie puppies; will make 
good farm dogs; sable and white; $2 
each. A. Smith, Promise City, Iowa, R. 1. 


FOXES WANTED 


POPPI. IPDS PAP DDL PLP ELD 
LIVE foxes wanted; any number; state 
price. I pay spot cash and express 
charges. L. S. Slander, Springfield, Minn, 
RED foxes. When you have any for sale 
communicate’ with Alex. Woolstencroft, 
Sibley, Lowa. 
FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA farms in sunny San Joa- 
quin county. Safe profits assured by 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- 
cial crops. Rail and water transportation 
reach local and export markets. Moun- 
tain and seashore recreation nearby. 
Write, Room 14, Advertistng Dept. of 
San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 
ARKANSAS 
highway forty, with team, 
cow, poultry, tools, 22 acres growing 
and garden included; 35 acres till- 
pasture, fruit; four-room house, 
barn; 24% miles high school village; owner 
alone; all $2,700, part cash; possession 
now if you act quickly; don’t miss it. 
Free list. Taylor & Rowland, Harrison, 
Arkansas 
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CALIFORNIA 


OPPORTUNITINS in Southern California 
are better now than ever for the man 
of moderate means who desires to estab- 
lish a home on a few acres that will in- 
gure him a good living in a delightful 
‘country. Lands are reasonable in price 
and terms attractive. Crops best suited 
for different localities are well proved. 
Efficient marketing organizations are at 
your service. Southern California has a 
climate you will like—an enjoyable twelve 
months open season. There are thousands 
of miles of paved roads. Seaside and 
mountain resorts offer recreation for ev- 
erybody. Let me mail you our illustrated 
folder containing dependable information 
on Southern California. C. L. Seagraves, 
General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Ry., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


1lOWA 

FOR EXCHANGE—Real equities in 120, 

$20 -and 480 acre Iowa farms, subject 
only to first mortgages. Lock Box 191, 
Sac City, Iowa 
FARM for sale; 116 acre farm in Mitchell 
_  eounty, Iowa; improved, all tillable; $165 
per acre. L. Box 218, Watertown, S. D 


KANSAS 


For SALE or trade, 440 acres, Anderson 
county, Kansas; 90 miles from Kansas 
City. Send for views. Box 367, Iola, Kan. 























NORTH DAKOTA improved farms. Citi- 
zens’ committees help new settlers lo- 
cate among prosperous, contented neigh- 
bors. Write, Greater North Dakota Asso- 
ciation, Fargo, N. D. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 

26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


i BAGS WANTED 
HEED Bags wanted. We pay highest 
market price; write for quotations; 
state quantity. Great Western Bag Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
penn ARM MACHINERY aie 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25, with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kan. 


INSURANCE 

















WASHINGTON and Oregon—The Pacific 

Northwest is growing rapidly. Its nat- 
ural advantages, scenic beauties and op- 
portunities are the reasons. The man who 
loves the great outdoors can build for 
the future and get away from the element 
of wages. A good liivng and a comfort- 
able income is offered on a small invest- 
ment. Our booklets will tell you the story. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 707, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

SOUTH DAKOTA farm lands from $10 an 

acre up, depending on location and im- 
provements. They will never be lower. 
South Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, 
alfalfa, small grains. Real diversifica- 
tion. Healthful and pleasant climate. 
Good dairy country. See it for yourself. 
Homeseekers’ rates. For free map, de- 
scriptive circulars and all information, 
write to South Dakota Department of Ag- 
riculture, Division 101, Pierre, S. D. 

WISCONSIN 








AUTOMOBILE Insurance—To officers of 
local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in au- 
tomobile insurance. Special policy for 
farmers and residents of small towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable policies. 
Company licensed in Iowa for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile Indemnity Association, 303 
East Washington St., Bloomington, III. 


KODAK FINISHING 

OUR OFFER—Develop your first film, 

give you six super gloss prints for 30 
cents; give you one 5x7 projection print 
free. Interstate Finishers, Inc., Dept. 211, 
Charles City, Towa. ee 
ANY size six-exposure roll developed and 

finished in glossy prints, 25 cents silver. 
Midland Photo Co., Dept. 10, Charles City, 
Iowa, 











LUMBER 





STOP renting. Own your own farm in 

good dairy section of Bayfield county, 
Wisconsin. I have 240 acres of partly im- 
proved land, 40 acres under plow, balance 
in fine clover pasture; clay soil; new, 
modern dairy barn; good four-room house, 
well, garage and chicken house; located 
on rural route, four miles from town, one- 
fourth mile from school, one mile from 
Norwegian Lutheran church. For com- 
plete description, price and terms, write, 
James Gill, Mason, Wis. 


LUMBER at wholesale. Large saving in 
buying lumber and millwork from man- 
ufacturer. Send list of material for freight 
paid prices to your station. Quick deliv- 
ery and satisfaction guaranteed. Tacoma 
Sash and Door Co., Dept. 38, Tacoma, 
Wash., ‘‘Lumber Capital of America.” 


POSTS AND LUMBER 





WAPSIE Valley ‘‘Health-Hatched” chick 

are now ready for delivery. Hundredg ¢ 
Iowa farmers have already received thei 
chicks and are 100 per cent satisfied, Ow 
flocks are all lowa inspected and accred. 
ited. We are one of lowa’s oldest hate). 
eries and have been continually buildiy 
up the standards and egg production ¢ 
our flocks. There is no need to send ont. 
side of Iowa for the highest quality Chicks, 
We have excellent railroad facilities—thy 
chicks reach you quicker and in much 
better condition than those shipped 4 
great distance. We guarantee prompt de 
livery of your order on White Legho 
S. C. Reds, White and Barred Rocks aa 
Buff Orpingtons. Don't buy chicks unti} 
you get our reasonable prices and illu 
trated catalog. Drop us a _ postcard, 
Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 151, Inde. 
pendence, lowa. 


WHITE Leghorns, Single Comb Ref 
chicks, sent €. O. D. Official contest 
winners. Six pens in leading high ten ty 
date. High hens and pens in three oy 
of four winter months at Glen Ellyn and 
Iowa laying contests. Special early orde 
discount. Do not buy until you read oy 
catalog and liberal guarantee to liye 
Prof. E. H. Rucker, Route 9, Ottumwa 
fowa. Formerly poultry expert, Missouri, 
— ee Iowa, experiment stations, 
ept. F. 








BABY Chicks—Get our prices on our stats 

accredited chicks. New low prices & 
fective May 15. Don’t buy just commm 
stock when you can buy dependable qual 
ity. Chicks are from true to type anf 
high producing stock. Shipped in goo 
boxes. 100 per cent live delivery guaran 
teed. Once our customer, always uf 
customer. Write now for circular and 
price list. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 10, 
Cherokee, Iowa. 


BABY Chicks from superior quality, héavy 

laying stock. We have one of the larg 
est and oldest hatcheries in the middle 
west. Twenty-five years’ experience i 
mating, breeding and hatching standan 
bred poultry. 100 per cent live arrival 
Prepaid, Every chick guaranteed. Cat» 
log free. Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 4 
St. Paul, Neb. 


POULTRY 














POSTS, lumber, Shingles, shipped direct 
to you. Write for delivered prices. Kirk 


Company, Tacoma, Wash. 





HARDWOOD cut-over 
clay sub-soil; 
elly; close to 


land; silt loam; 
neither sandy nor grav- 
town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
FARMS FOR SALE = 

FOR SALE—AIl kinds of farms, direct 

from owners. Also, what have you for 
sale? Call or write your wants. J. F. 
Delong, Lamberton, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 
device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 

READ our ad about ‘‘Fly-Kil’” on page 22 

of this issue. Every word of it is true. 
It is a wonderful product with tremen- 
dous sales possibilities. Our men are 
making big money selling it—earnings 
that would surprise you. For the next 90 
days this is the livest selling product you 
can get hold of. Write at once for prop- 
osition. “FB ly-Kil’ Division, Wilkhelm Oil 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


THES old established Minneapolis Woolen 

Mill Co. has room for several experi- 
enced salesmen for unoccupied territo- 
ries. Must have ears. We offer a real 
money making proposition. Minneapolis 
Woolen Mills, 612 Fist Ave., No., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads _ put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way, 


LIVESTOCK 
GUERNSEYS 
REGISTERED Guernsey bulls 
ers, one to two years old; real founda- 
tion stock; elegant type, nicely marked, 
best of bloodlines; accredited herd, free 
from abortion. Ernest Mahnke, Vincent, 
Iowa. * 
SELLING choice herd of 
grade yuernseys; milkers, springers, 
heifers and registered bull; federal test- 
ed. Blake Dairy, Oelwein, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 
HOLSTEIN heifers; 15 extra fine quality, 
beautifully marked, high grades—the 
heavy milking kind; tuberculin tested; 
eight weeks old; shipped C. O. D.; $20 
each. HE. Howey, 1092 James, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


























and heif- 





young, high- 
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TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN smoking tobacco; natural 
leaf; made sweet and mellow by sun- 
curing in old-fashioned way; five Ilbs., 
one dollar. Sample sent free. Natural 
Leaf Tobacco Farms, Owensboro, Ky. 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 

in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list, 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


GREATLY reduced prices on Peters-Cer- 
tified chicks for June delivery. Bigger 
and better hatches make it possible to 
reduce prices. Write for reduced price 
list at once, also catalog. Chicks started 
in June will do better because weather 
conditions are usually ideal for a quick 
and strong growth. All our strains are 
bred early maturing and develop into 
early, heavy winter layers. Our strains 
in the larger breeds come into laying at 
about five months of age—in the smaller 
breeds at four to four and one-half 
months. No other strains bred like these. 
No other chicks are guaranteed like 
Peters-Certified. All Peters-Certified 
chicks are sent out with a genuine guar- 
antee to live covering the first two weeks 
of their life—also guaranteed to be from 
standard or ‘‘certification” ordered. At 
our new low prices for June delivery no 
one can afford to take chances on ordi- 
nary chicks. All varieties of Reds, Rocks, 
Leghorns, Wyandottes and Orpingtons 
perfected; also S. C. Minorecas, S. C. An- 
conas and Lt. Brahmas. A post card 
will bring reduced price list, also catalog 
if you wish. Our catalog is a revelation 
in poultry breeding. Peters-Poultry Farm, 
Box 271, Newton, Iowa, 
MONEY saving prices on Trains’ “Gold 
3ond"" chicks, delivered after May 15. 
Vxceptional values. Shipped with our 100 
per cent “Gold Bond” guarantee of satis- 
faction From select, early maturing, 
heavy laying strains. Missouri accredited. 
Ss. C. White Leghorns, only 10 cents; 
White and Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds and 
Buff Orpingtons, 12 cents. Much larger 
and better hatches during May and June 
make these low prices possible. $1 de- 
posit books your order. This unusual of- 
fer for a limited time only. Send us your 
order at once to insure prompt delivery. 
Catalog free. Train's Poultry Farm 
Hatchery, Box 251,-Independence, Mo. 
S. C. W. Leghorns, 10 cents; S. C. Buff 
Leghorns, 12 cents; S. C. R. I. Reds, 12 
cents. Ray A. Lewis, Bayard, Iowa. 























LANGSHANS 
BIG Black Langshans; extra good layer 
win at the shows; eggs now reduced} 
roosters, $5 each. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, 
lowa. 








LEGHORNS 


SALE—splendid, sturdy six week 
old Single Comb White Leghorn cock 
erels from pen headed by Tancred cog 
bird, dam 260 eggs; hens trap-nested 
carefully selected group from flock ot 
hens; price, You pay delivery 
charges. This is an opportunity to i 
crease your egg production. 7 
Waterman, 911 College Ave., Davenport 
Iowa, _ ae 
WHITE Leghorn hens and cock birds 00 
half price. Thousands of eight-week 
pullets; also baby chicks and_hatehi 

eggs shipped quickly. Trap nested, 
greed foundation stock; egg bred 26 yé 
Winners at 16 egg contests. Catalog 
special price bulletin free. I ship C. 0. D. 
and guarantee satisfaction. Geo. B. Fe 
ris, 986 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


FOR 





Ss. C. WHITE Leghorn chicks now rea 

for shipment; 200-egg strain pedigr 
males used. From 250 to 278-egg 4 
Large American type. Prices unu® 
low. Exceptional values. Drop me @@ 
for my catalog before you order Wi 
Leghorn chicks from anyone. A: 
Ward, Box 153, Independence, Iowa. 
REDUCED prices on White Leghorn ¢ 

and chicks; Barron strain, mated 
Rucker cockerels; culled and heavy 
ers; good size; eggs—$4, 105; $1, 
$12.50, case; chicks—$10, 100; $45, 
postpaid; 400 per cent live delivery. ™ 
M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 


nave PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
“IOWA Accredited” dark barred , 

ecrats; diarrhea tested; . trapnest fe 
ords up to 268 eggs: ege prices rede 
one-half; June chicks, $16 for 100, # 
50. Send for price list. Mrs. BH. L. Ru 
Gowrie, lowa. 


RHODE 





ISLAND REDS 
OWEN strain and Rucker strain, 5 ¥ 

Red chicks now ready for shipmel 
from blood-tested, high-producing 8% 
Our stock is Iowa inspected and 4 
ited. Prices unusually low. Exceptio 
values. Write me before you order rs 
anyone. A. H. Ward, Box 152, Indepé 
ence, Iowa. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


ANCONAS 
SHEPARD strain Single Comb Asa 
eggs, $5 per 100; baby chicks, $ 
100._ Mrs. Mark Shaw, Monroe, lows 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
MARCY strain Jersey Black Giant 
large, vigorous, prize winning 
heavy layers; now $6.75 per 100.08 
Edw. Holsteen, Morning Sun, lowas 
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| NEXT WEEK ON THE AIR 


following is a radio program for corn 
pelt farmers for the week of May 23-30. 
Central standard time igs given thruout. 


MARKETS AND WEATHER 
(Every day except Sunday 
wor (Ames, 270)—9:30 a. m., 
m., 12:30 p. m. 
WLS (Chicago, 345)—8:00, 8:30, 9:00, 
9:30, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m., 12:00 
oon, 12:25, 1:00 and 5:00 p. m. 
WHT (Chicago, 400)—11:45 a. m., 12:00 
n, 10:40 p. m. 
woc (Davenport, 84)—12:57 p. m. 
WHO (Des Moines, 526)—9:45 a. m., 
42:00 noon and 2:00 p. m. 
wos (Jefferson City, Mo., 441)—8:00, 
9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m., 12:00 
noon and 2:00 p. m. 
KFKX (Hastings, Neb., 288)—9:30 and 
10:30 a. m., 12:30, 3:00 and 7:00 p. m. 
WDAF (Kansas City, Mo., 366)—6:00 


10:30 


» m. 
P WCCO (Minneapolis, 416)—8:45, 9:45 
and 10:30 a. m.. 1:00, 2:00, 5:45 and 10:00 


POAW (Omaha, 526)—8:15, 8:55 and 
10:30 a, m., 12:30, 1:45 and 6:45 p. m. 

WLBL (Stevens Point, Wis., 278)—8:45, 
9:45, 10:45 and 11:45 a. m., 12:30 and 1:45 
pm. 
FARM TALKS 
Monday, May 24— 

WLS—i2:00 noon, R. F. D. Club, Mrs. 
Minnie G. Stearns, ‘‘Home Grown Poultry 
Feed”; Dr. Chas. A. Shull, “‘The Use of 
Chemicals in Weed Control.” 

WHO—12:13 p. m., Radio Farm School. 

woc—12:15 p. m.. John M. Evvard, 
“Ig Rye Grain Poisonous to Swine?” 

KSO (Clarinda, Iowa, 242)—12:30 p. m., 
farm Program. 

WOI—12:45 p. m., B. S. Pickett, Horti- 
culture Questions. 

KSAC (Manhattan, Kan., 341)—6:30 p. 
m., Ag. Economics, Dairy Husbandry. 

WOI—7:30 p. m, C. L. Fitch, ‘Sugar 
Beets’; 7:50 p. m., Farm Bureau pro- 
gram. 


dur Readers Market 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
WHite Rocks; attractive prices on early 
hatched chicks, 8, 10 and 12 weeks; 
Fishel strain; select farm flock; eggs, $5, 
1000 $3, 50, postpaid. Mrs. C. L. Carter, 
Linden, Iowa. 
DARK Barred Rock eggs; well marked; 
good layers; $1, 15; $6, 105; fertility 
aranteed; postpaid. Smith & Brewbaker, 
indianola, Iowa. . 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 

SINGLE Comb Red eggs, from culled, 
good laying farm flock; $4.50 per 100. 
Mrs. Elvan Canine, Cumming, Iowa. 
ROSE Comb Red eggs; culled flock; good 
color and type; $6 per 100. Mrs. Harley 
Shaffer, Webster City, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


YELLOW Jersey, Nancy Hall, Red Ber- 
muda yam plants, 100, 60 cents; 200, $1; 

500, $2.25; 1,000, $4; postpaid. Strong, 

healthy plants. Fred Wiseman, Macomb, 

Minois. 

STRAWBERRY plants; Senator Dunlap; 
State inspected; 250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 

$3; 10,000, $25; prepaid. Thales Nursery, 

Quincy, Il. 

SEED CORN 


a 
REAL seed, corn; tests 100 per cent; 1924 
purebred Early Reid's Yellow Dent and 
Silver King; home grown and thoroly ac- 
climated; supply limited; $10 per bu. in 
the ear (while it lasts); satisfaction 
Suaranteed or purchase price refunded. 
» P, Coon, Seed Corn Specialist, Ames, 
lowa, 
8-DAY Yellow and Red White Cap seed; 
State test, 97; 75 per cent past danger 
70 days last year; will ripen 















































bu., $3; five bus. or more, $2.75; telegraph 
orders at my expense. Shipped day re- 
Melvin Campbell, Giltner, Neb. 





ver King, Reid's Yellow Dent and Wim- 
~ Crib run, 85 per cent or better. Have 
eral amounts of above for your inspec- 
Al- 





falfa Products Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 


| SILVER Mine white seed corn; every ear 


tested before shelled and graded; test, 
Ad cent and better; matures in 95 to 
W days; good yielder; price, $4.75 per bu. 
-C. Rauscher, Lockridge, Iowa. 


aD corn; Reid’s Yellow Dent; early 
4 a: ear tested, shelled, butted, 
Pped; $5.50 per bu. Kendall Farms, Cory- 





| don, towa. 





FOR late planting—Sioux County Yellow 
cage hi 30-day corn; 95 per cent germina- 
$4.50 bu. Glenn V. Challman, Schal- 


ler, Iowa, Route 2. 





___ BULBS AND PLANTS 


PO Bie AS. 

"9 PAHLIAS, mixed colors; 50 for $1, 
Strom cents, postpaid. Mrs. Ben 
—mmen, Forest City, Iowa, Route 5. 


XN GERANIUMS 
NIUMS—Two dozen plants sent 
and teeta to your address for one dollar 
Dont’ enty-five cents; any color or mixed. 
. farm. 
Geranium Co., Springfield, Il. 

















WCCO—7:45 p. 

eases.”’ 
Tuesday, May 25— 
..WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. Club, Mrs. 
Minnie G. Stearns, “Summer Care or 
Chickens.” 

WHO—12:13 p, m., Radio Farm School. 

WCCO—12:15 p. m., Farm Flashes. 

WOC—12:15 p. m., A. G. Phillips, ‘‘Poul- 
try’s Place on the Farm.” 

KSO—12:30 p. m., Farm Program. 

WOI—12:45 p. m., A. L. Anderson, Ani- 
mal Husbandry Questions. 

KYW (Chicago, 536)—7:33 p. m., Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau. 

Wednesday, May 26— 

WHO—10:00 a. m., Farm News Digest; 
12:13 p. m., Radio Farm School. 

WLS—12:00 noon, R.’F. D. Club. 

WOC—12:15 p. m., O. E. Reed, 
Silage Pay?” 

KSO—12:30 p. m., Farm Program. 

WOI—12:45 p. m., Dr. Chas. Murray, 
“Poultry Questions.” 

WLW (Cincinnati, 
Reed M. Winegardner, 
falls.” 

Thursday, May 7— 

WQJI (Chicago, 448—10:30 a. m., W. E. 
Skinner, ‘‘National Dairy Progress.” 

WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. Club, Mrs. 
Minnie G. Stearns, ‘‘The Poultry Flock 
Today.” 

WHO—12:13 p. m., Radio Farm School. 

WOC—12:15 p. m., J. C. Hackelman, 
“Sweet Clover.” 

KSO—12:30 p. m., Farm Program. 

WOI—12:45 p. m., H. D. Hughes, Farm 
Crops Questions; 7:30 p. m., Henry Geise, 
“Fresh Air Farming.” 

KYW—7:33 p. m., American Farm Bu- 
reau. 

Friday, May 28— 

WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. Club, “John 
Turnipseed’’; Dr. Henry C. Cowles, ‘‘Prac- 
tical Methods of Weed Control.” 

WHO—12:13 p. m., Radio Farm School. 

WOC—12:15 p. m., Farm Service Day. 

KSO—12:30 p. m., Farm Program. 

KFKX—12:50 p. m., Farm Service Day. 

WOI—12:45 p. m., Prof. Paul Miller, 
Agricultural Economics. 

WHA (Madison, Wis., 534)—8:30 p. m., 
Theodore Macklin, ‘Efficient Marketing 
of Farm Products.” 

Saturday, May 29— 

WHO—10:00 a. m., Farm News Digest. 

WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. Club, Market 
Questions, P. V. Ewing; Mrs. Minnie G. 
Stearns, “Culling Chickens.” 

WOI—12:45 p. m,., Prof. L. W. Forman, 
Soils Questions. 


WOMEN’S PROGRAMS 


Monday, May 24— 

WLS—8:45 a. m., Home Adviser’s Hour. 

WQJ—10:00 a. m. “Baking Talk,” 
“House Plants,” “Soups, Sauces and 
Such”; 12:45 p. m., “Cooking Summer 
Vegetables.” 

WHT—10:00 a. m., Jean Sargent, WHT 
Women’s Club. 

KFNF (Shenandoah, 263)—1:30 p. m., 
Mother's Hour. 

WCCO—2:05 p. m., Woman's Hour. 

Wwoc—3:00 p. m., Home Management 
Schedule. 

Tuesday, May 25— 

WLS—8:45 a. m., Home Adviser’s Hour; 
2:30 p. m., Homemaker’s Hour. 

WHO—10:00 a. m., Housekeeper’s Half 
Hour. 

WHT—10:00 a. m., Jean Sargent, WHT 
Woman's Club. 

WQJ—10:00 a. m., “Summer 
“June Weddings,” ‘‘Gardening’’; 

». “Serving Fruits.” 

WOI—10:30 a. m., 
Laws.” 

WOC—3:00 p. m., 
Schedule. 

Wednesday, May 26— 

WHT—10:00 a. m., Jean Sargent, WHT 
Women’s Club. 

WQJ—10:00 a. m., “Health Talk,” “Fish 
Dinners,” ‘‘Women’s Work”; 2:00 p. m., 
“Starchy Foods.” ‘“‘The Picnic Basket.” 

WCCO—2:05 p. m., Woman's Hour. 

WLS—2:30 p. m., Homemaker’s Hour. 

WoOc—3:00 p. m., Home Management 
Hour. 

KFNF—3:30 p. m., Flower Talk. 
Thursday, May 27— 

WHT—10:00 a. m., Jean Sargent, WHT 
Women’s Club; 10:45 a. m., Home Deco- 
ration. 

WQJ—10:00 a. m.. Home Economics 
‘Program; 12:45 p. m., ‘Picnic Lunches,” 
“Novelty Salads,” “Styles in Shoes.” 

WOI—10:30 a. m., ‘‘Wedding Break- 
fasts,” ‘‘Vacations for Mothers.” 

WCCO—2:05 p. m., Woman’s Hour; 4:30 
p. m., Women’s Club Program. 

WoOc—3:00 p m., Home Management 
Hour. 

KSO—4:00 p. m., Garden Club. 

Friday, May 28— 

WHT—10:00 a. m., Jean Sargent, WHT 
Women’s Club. 

WQJ—10:00 a. m., “Sunday Dinner 
Menu”; 2:00 p. m., “Suppers,” ‘Lighting 
the Home.” 


m., “Livestock Dis- 


“Does 


422)—7:30 p. m.,, 
“Investment Pit- 


Hats,” 
12:45 p. 
“Banquets,” ‘Food 


Home Management 





WHO—10:00 a. m., Housekeeper’s Half 
Hour.” 
WCCO—2:05 p. m., Woman’s Hour. 
WLS—2:30 p. m., Homemaker’s Hour. 
WOC—3:00 p. m., Home Management 
Hour. 
Saturday, May 29— 
WHT—10:00 a. m., Jean Sargent,, WHT 
Woman’s Club. 
WQJ—10:00 a. 
Program. 


m., Home Economics 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 


WCCO—5:15 p. m., Monday to Friday, 
Children’s Hour. 

WLS—6:00 p. m., Tuesday to Saturday, 
Lullaby Time. 

WDAF—6:10 p. m., Tell 
Lady, Monday to Saturday. 

WHO—7:00 p. m., Wednesday, 
Dutch.” 

WSM (Nashville, 
daily except Sunday, 
terlude. 

CHURCH SERVICES, MAY 23 

WCAL (Northfield, Minn., 337)—8:30 
and 9:15 p. m., Norwegian Church Service. 

WLW—8:30 and 9:45 a. m. and 6:30 


Me a Story 
“Uncle 


Tenn.)—7:45 p. m., 
Bedtime Story In- 


p. m. 

WQJ—9:00 a. m., People’s Church, Dr. 
Preston Bradley; Clarence Eddy, or- 
ganist. 

WEBH (Chicago, 370)—9:40 a. m. 

WLS—9:45 a. m., University of Chicago 
Chapel, Prof. Willard L. Sperry. 

KY W—10:00 a. m., Central Church. 

KFNF—10:45 a. m., 2:30, 3:00, 6:30 and 
8:00 p. m. 

WCCO—10:50 a. m., Hennepin Ave. M. 
BE. Church. 

WOI—11:00 a. 
Chapel. 

WHO—11:00 a. m., St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church. 

WDAF—4:00 p. m., Vesper Service. 

WiCCO—5:10 p. m., Presbyterian Church; 
5:50 p. m., Christian Science Church. 

WLS—6:00 p. m., Little Brown Church. 

WSM—7:30 p. m., First Presbyterian 
Church. 

WOC—8:00 p. m., Centenary Methodist 
Church, Rock Island. 


FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 


WLS—11:00 a. m., Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son Organ Concert. 

WOC—1:00 p. m., Old Folks’ Musical 
Program, Palmer Little Symphony. 

KOA (Deinver, 322)—4:30 p. m., Denver 
and Rio Grande Band. 

WHO—5:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Trio. 

WQJ—7:00 p. m., North Shore Glee Club. 

WGN (Chicago, 303) and WCCO—7:15 
p. m., Atwater-Kent Hour. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Fourteenth Cavalry 
Band. 

KOA—9:00 p. m., Denver Shrine Band. 

WCO—9:30 p. m., St. Paul Municipal 
Organ. 

WOC—9:30 p. m., Palmer Little Sym- 
phony. 

WHO —11:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Little 
Symphony. 

Monday, May 24— 

WLW—7:00 p. m., 
chestra. 

WHB (Kansas 
Guild of Banjoists. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Musical Program; 
11:00 p. m., L. Carlos Meier, Organist. 

WDAF—8:00 p. m., Zez Confrey's Or- 
chestra; 9:00 p. m., Ivanhoe Band and 
Glee Club. 

KSD—8:00 p. m., Grand Opera (WEAF). 

WHA—8:00 p. m., University School of 
Music. 

WCAL-—8:30 p. m., Musical Program. 

KSM—10:00 p. m., Vito Pelletieri’s Or- 
chestra. 

Tuesday, May 25— 

Wwoc and KSD—6:30 p. m., 
Twins (WEAF). 

woc, WCCO, KSD—7:00 p. m., Ever- 
ready Hour. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Raleigh Quintette; 
8:00 p. m., Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority; 11:00 
p. m., Corn Sugar Orchestra. 

WGN, KSD—8:00 p. m., Moment Musi- 
cale (WEAF); 8:30 p. m., Vincent Lopez 
Orchestra (WEAF). 

WLW—8:00 p. m., 
Hungarian Music. 

WGN—8:00 p. m., ‘““‘The Bohemian Girl.” 

.WCCO—9:00 p. m., Chamber of Com- 
merce Glee Club. 
Wednesday, May 26— 

WHO—6:00 p. m., 
Symphony. 

woc, WCCO, KSD—7:00 p. m., 
Troubadours. 

WLW-—7:15 p. m., Cincinnati Conserv- 
atory Program. 

WDAF, KSD—S8:00 p. m., Light Opera 
(WEAF). 

WLS—8:00 p. m., WLS Trio. 

WOC—9:30 p. m., Erwin Swindell, Or- 
ganist. 

WLS—10:00 p. m., Benson Hour, Pop- 
ular Music. 

WSM—11:00 p. 
Quartet. 
Thursday, May 27— 

WLS—6:50 p. m., Mu Phi Epsilon So- 
rority. 

WLW—7:00 p. m., 
of Music Orchestra. 

Wwoc, WCCO, KSD—7:00 p. m., Clic- 
quot Club Eskimos; 8:00 p. m., Silver- 
town Cord Orchestra. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Raleigh Quintet; 8:00 


m., Iowa State College 


Crosley Salon Or- 


City, 366)—American 


Golddust 


Formica Orchestra, 


3ankers’ Life Little 


Ipana 


m., Beethoven String 


Cincinnati College 


; milk district around Chicago. 





ph m., Bankers’ Life Trio; 11:00 p. m., 
Corn Sugar Orchestra. 

WJAZ (Chicago, 329)—8:00 p. m., Con- 
cert Stars . 

Friday, May 28— 

WLS—7:30 p. m., American Conserva- 
tory Glee Club; 8:00 p. m., Young Ameri- 
can Artists Recital Gala Program; 10:00 
p. m., Ralph Waldo Emerson, Pianist. 

WHO—7:30 p. mf, Herring Motor Co. 
Band; 11:00 p. m., Philbrick’s Orchestra. 

WDAF, WCCO—8:00 p. m., Whitaill 
Anglo-Persians. 

WCAL—8:30 p. m., Musical Program. 
Saturday, May 29— 

WEBH—8:15 and 10:00 p. m., Oriole 
Orchestra. 

WHT—9:50 p. m., Popular Music. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
Tuesday, May 25— 
WLS—6:15 p. m.,-Davis Edwards, Poems 


of Amy Lowell, 
WLW—7:00 p. m., Crosley Burnt Cork- 


ers. 

WCCO—8:00 p. m., Home Brand Min- 
strels. 

WSM—10:00 p. m., 
Southern Serenaders. 
Wednesday, May 26— 

WLS—7:00 p. m., WLS Barber Shop. 

WHO—9:00 p. m., Dance Program. 
Thursday, May 27— 

WLW—1:00 p. m.,, 
Drama. 

WwCCcoO—6:00 p. m., 
Humorist. 

Friday, May 28— 

WHA—High School Speaking Contest. 
Saturday, May 29— 

WLS—7:00 p. m., National Barn Dance. 

KSD—7:00 p. m., Theater Program. 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Old Time Fiddling. 

WCCO—8:00 p. m,, “Fireside Philoso- 
phies,”” Rev. Roy L. Smith. 

WDAF—8:00 p. m., “Around the Town,” 

WSM—8:15 p. m., Barn Dance. 
Monday to Saturday, Inclusive— 

WGN —9:00 p. m., Sam and Henry; 9:20 
p. m., The Play Shop. 

WHT—11:00 p. m., 
Barnes and Al Carney. 

WDAF—11:45 p. m., Nighthawk Frolic, 


SPORTS FEATURES AND NEWS 


WLS—3:30, 4:00 and 5:15 p. m. 

WDAF—3:30, 4:00, 4:30, 5:00 and 6:00 
p. m. 

WCCO—4:00, 5:55 and 10:00 p. m. 

WOC—5:55 p. m. 

WHT—6:00 and 10:00 p. m. 

WLW—6:50 p. m. 

WOI—4:15 p. m., Friday, Baseball Game, 
Coe vs. Ames; 2:30 p. m., Saturday, Base- 
ball, Coe vs. Ames. 


Harry Bailye’s 


Study of Modern 


Thomas Masson, 


Your Hour, Pat 





WHERE TUBERCULAR CATTLE ARE 
THICKEST 


The heaviest percentage of tubercular 
infection among dairy cattle found in the 
United States since extensive testing has 
taken place has been found in the market 
More than 
50 per cent of the mature cattle in some 
counties have reacted. Various explana- 


tions have been offered for this condition. 
Probably not one but several causes are 
responsible. With testing for tuberculosis 
becoming general in lowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, the market milk district sup- 
plying Chicago tends to draw in the 
cows that were doubtful and whose own- 
ers feared to test. Probably the largest 
single cause has been the widespread 
practice of replenishing herds with no 
questions asked as to whether the cows 
bought had been tested for tuberculosis. 

Market milk production usually means 
that not enough young stuff is raised to 
replenish herds. This means shipping in 
cows from other dairy regions. This has 
been especially true in this region, with 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa dairy dis- 
tricts to draw upon for renewals. While 
other areas were more and more requir- 
ing tuberculosis tests of dairy stuff offered 
for sale, the great bulk of the buyers in 
this area are paid no premium for tuber- 
culosis tested cows. The result is show- 
ing in the tests now being completed in 
southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois, 
where more than one-half the cows in 
several counties were infected by tuber- 
culosis. 

Cow dealerg in this area will find the 
sale of cows, except subject to a tuber- 
culosis test, a poor business hereafter. It 
has generally been a poor business in 
most of lowa for several years, but public 
sentiment should make the holding of a 
public sale of untested dairy cattle im- 
possible. 





$3,500,000 APPROPRIATED FOR T. B. 
WORK IN NEW YORK 

The New York state legislature has 
passed and Governor Smith has signed a 
bill appropriating $3,500,000 for tuberuc- 
losis eradication work in the state, cover- 
ing the calendar year 1926. This takes 
care of the deficits that will be incurred 
before the close of the fiscal year on June 
30, and will leave the expected deficit for 
the first half of the calendar year 1927 up 
to the legislature of next year for atten- 
tion. 
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IOWA 

Central—Grundy County, May 1i—It is 
misting at this writing and people in 
general are praying it may turn into a 
heavy rain, as we have had but one 
shower this spring and pastures and 
meadows are feeling the effects. Some 
cattle not turned out yet; but small grain 
looks well and corn ground is working up 
in fine shape. Plowing mostly done and 
about 50 per cent of the corn planted by 
tomorrow or Saturday. Some potatoes up 
and fruit trees are in full bloom, includ- 
ing peach trees, which is a rare occur- 
rence. Lots of pigs now, and a few colts. 
Lots of chickens raised. Seed corn test- 
ing station closing up. Lots of seed corn 
selling for $6. Lots of stock cattle mov- 
ing at $7.50 to $7.60 and some on feed yet. 
Not much corn selling now. Quite a few 
open cribs thru the country. Potatoes 
searce and still high.—Gustay Treimer. 

Southeastern—Lee County, May 14— 
Weather has been favorable for field 
work: no rain worth mentioning since 
my last report. After so much rain, it is 
now real dry. Fields that were worked 
wet are hard. About one-third of corn is 
planted. Much to plow yet and some 
fields can not be planted until it rains. 
Oats mostly doing well where not worked 
too wet. Pastures and meadows short. 
Alfalfa and clovers badly winter killed, 
rather increasing the corn acreage. Fruit 
prospects fine. We surely need warmer 
weather and rain. Our roads are in good 
shape now after the long spell of mud.— 
F&F. H. Krebill. 


Southern—Union County, May 13—We 
had about one inch of rain May 9, which 
was badly needed; however, more rain 
would be of great benefit. Corn planting 
in full swing; the ground never Worked 
up in better shape than it does now. Just 
about the usual acreage of corn is being 
planted. Pasture and meadow grasses are 
being held back for the lack of moisture; 
biue grass is heading out. Early potatoes 
are coming up. Fruit trees had several 
blossoms on, especially plums and cher- 
ries,—-Verno RayL 

Western—Ida County, May 9—Had a 
rather good rain today. Small grain is 
looking good. Pastures and hay meadows 
a little short. Corn planting about half 
finished. By reports, a big acreage will 
be planted. The pig crop in and around 
here is not se good; lots of pigs, but they 
are dying,:some losing as high as 60 head. 
Lots of cattle on feed.—Chas. Johnson. 

Central—Poweshiek County, May 9—-4 
Corn planting begun; some fields to plow 
yet. Ground dry, needing rain badly. 
Looks like we would get rain before many 
days. Garden stuff slow. Old hens 24 
cents, cream 42 cents, hogs 12 cents. Not 
many colts. Stock looks pretty good. 
New seeding VWackward from lack of 
moisture.—F. A. W. 

Central—Webster County, May 7—The 
weather is dry and warm. Not much rain 
so far this year. Oats up and looking 
fairly well. Pastures are coming along 
finely. Most people have started planting 
corn. A larger acreage seems to be put 
in this year. Young stock all doing well. 
It has been a nice spring for them. More 
little pigs than usual. Looks like a good 
fruit year, as fruit trees are all full of 
bloom.—H. C. McCracken. 

Northwestern—O’Brien County, May 13 
—The 7th, 8th and 9th brought some 
good rains, and everything is coming 
finely. Corn planting in full blast, and 
the bulk will be planted this week. Pas- 
tures furnishing feed now. Hay scarce 
and hard to get. Corn selling at 65 cents, 
butterfat 38 cents, eggs 25 cents. Have 
heard of no sickness amongst hogs.— 
Simon Tjossem, 

Centra—Webster County, May 14— 
Corn planting about finished, excepting 
some clover meadows which are being 
plowed up and planted to corn. Some of 





the first planted corn is up. Had some 
rain on the 8th of this month. Blue grass 
and sweet clover pastures are about the 
only ones any good so far this spring. 
Frost on the ground this morning.—Oscar 
Peterson. 

Central—Dallas: County, May 14—Cold 
and dry; some frost last night. Some 
fields of oats are looking fairly good and 
some are very thin, Lots of little chicks 
shipped in from the hatcheries, but quite 
a loss on account of wind and cold weath- 
er. Big per cent of corn is planted— 
about the usual number of acres.—D. W. 
Diddy. 

North-Central—Wright County, May 14 
—Corn is coming up. Some is up. Have 
had a few rains. Potatoes are coming up. 
Some are plowing up sod yet. A large 
number of chickens are hatched, Gar- 
dens are coming finely. The fruit trees 
have all bloomed.—Miss Eva Fischer. 

Central—Poweshiek County, May 
Corn planting going strongly. Had some 
rain Sunday; wag not general, however. 
Lots of cloddy ground. Winter wheat is 
doing finely; other small grain and grass- 
es seem to do fairly well despite lack of 
rain. Cream 37 cents, eggs 25 cents. Cows 
doing well off the grass. Late pigs are 
doing much better than earlier ones. Lots 
of chickens.—Alvin Mann. 

Southern—Davis County, May 14—Corn 
planting in full swing. Some plowing yet 
to be done. Ground as a rule rather clod- 
dy. Good rain badly needed. Grass and 
oats at a standstill for want of moisture 
in this section. Good prospect for plenty 
of fruit. Cold today, with a good pros- 
pect for a hard frost tonight. Potatoes 
coming up; gardens lookmg good. A good 
acreage of soybeans will be planted in the 
county this year. Health of people gen- 
erally good; some flu reported.—W. H. 
Kline. . 

Eastern—Johnson County, May 14—We 
had a good rain May 9, and all small 
grain is looking better since then. Corn 
planting on in full swing with the ground 
in fine shape. The weather has been 
warm with very cool nights. All farmers 
have caught up with their work.—Rus- 
sel F. Eden, 

Northwestern—Lyon County, May 8— 

Rain came last night and is still coming, 
and it surely was needed. Some planting 
corn and others ready to start. Pig crop 
about average. All feeds very scarce. 
Hay $18 to $25, corn 60 to 75 cents, oats 
40 cents if they are to be bought. Real 
estate was surely moving here last week 
during the high winds.—P. V. Fox. 
. southwestern—Cass County, May 14—In 
parts of the county there was quite a 
good rain a week ago; in other parts just 
good showers, and we are still in need 
of a good old soaking rain. A light frost 
last night, but no damage done to speak 
ef. Everybody planting corn. [fastures 
and hay needing rain badly. ‘Yardens not 
growing as they should, on account of the 
drouth. Good prospect for fruit, provid- 
ing the weather is favorable. Roads fine: 
no rain to spoil them.—J. Z. H. 

Central—Tama County, May 14—Have 
had fine weather the past two weeks; a 
few local showers helped the pastures 
and small grain. Some corn planted early 
is just breaking thru. Corn about 85 per 
cent planted; no trouble to find seed— 
seems to be plenty in the country. We 
need a good all-day rain. Most of the corn 
is planted in dry, loose soil. There are 
not so many clods in the fields this spring 
but many are using the cultipacker to 
firm the soil. Oats, barley and winter 
wheat doing finely; rain would help very 
much. Hogs and chickens are high in 
price.—H. L. Schwartz. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, May 15 
—Froze ice last night, with a light frost 
this morning. Everything needing rain 
badly; ground too dry and hard to plant 
corn. Many farmers walting for rain be- 
fore planting. Spring plowing all hard 
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and cloddy; not fit to plant. Small grain, 
pastures and meadows all need moisture, 
Most of the cattle out on pasture. Not 
many cattle on feed. Spring pigs coming 
very well. Few cases of sickness report- 
ed among hogs. Young calves coming 
finely. A few young colts to be seen over 
the country. Many reporting loss of 
young chickens. A few patches of pota- 
toes up. Gardens looking fairly well, 
considering dry weather. Strawberries in 
full bloom, but will be short crop unless 
it rains.—John L. Herman. 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, May 
15—Corn planting on in earnest; about 
one-half planted. Small grain and mea- 
dows look fine. All fruit trees are in 
bloom. Livestock of all kinds is doing 
well. Very little sickness is reported. 
Had a nice rain on the 13th. Eggs 28 
cents, butter 43 cents, oats 34 to 39 cents, 
corn 60 to 70 cents.—Fred Gross, 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, May 14 
—Corn planting well started. Ground is 
generally dry and more or less cloddy. 
Some waiting for rain to soften the clods 
before planting. Oats are a good stand 
and color, but will soon need rain. Pas- 
tures and meadows just fair. Good pros- 
pects for all kinds of fruit. Gardens are 
very backward, due to cold, dry weather. 
—Irwin W. Atwood. 

Central—Greene County, May 13—Frost 
last night and some ice. Some corn up 
so can row it across field. Most of corn 
will be in by the end of the week or the 
first of next. <A few scattered showers 
over the country, but we need a good 
rain, as gardens are slow coming up. 
Livestock in good condition. Pastures 
need moisture. Eggs 25 cents, cream 36 
cents.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, May 
15—Corn planters are running on most all 
of the farmg in this part of the country, 
We had a splendid rain last Sunday— 
about two inches. Wheat is doing well. 
Oats have improved wonderfully since the 
rain. Has been quite cool for the last 
few days, but is warmer today. The 
spring pig crop, I think, is a little larger 
than last year. Alfalfa and sweet clover 
are growing fast.—W. J. Adams. 

Western—Shelby County, May 15—Cold 
and windy the last few days. Had a frost 
last night; not much damage done. Pas- 
tuers short and need rain. Alfalfa about 
seven inches high. Plowing done and 
corn planting igs well under way.—P. 
Nielsen. 

Central—Greene County, May 14—Many 
farmers have corn up big enough to row. 
A few have not finished planting yet, but 
will soon. Some oats have failed to 
sprout and the ground has been put into 
corn. Pastures are poor. There has been 
need of a good rain for quite a while, but 
a nice shower came on the 8th. Ground 
is all working up very nicely. Spring 
plowing is a little cloddy, but that will not 
bother much. Prices for farm products 
range as follows: Corn 52 cents, oats 38 
cents, butter 36 cents, eggs 25 cents, 
chickens 21 cents, cream 40 cents. There 
are quite a few eggs being marketed at 
present.—Herman Rhoad. 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Lee County, May 10—We had 
a small thunder shower yesterday, after 
which the weather turned cool. It is 
warming up a little today. The rain was 
good for the small grain. The winter 
wheat is coming nicely and the oats and 
barley are up a few inches. Eggs are 24 
tcents, oats 35 cents and corn 56 cents, 
Most of the farmers are ready to plant 
corn this week.—Henry Gounerman. 

Central—Peoria County, May 14—Cold 
and dry, cloudy at present time. Wheat 
a poor stand. Some corn planted and 
about 20 per cent of the ground to plow 
yet. Oats small but look well. Meadows 
are getting a slow, backward start. Early 
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potatoes just starting to come thru the 
ground very slowly. Several young peach 
trees winter killed; the old peach treeg 
that have survived the last few wintery 
have biossomed. The spring pig crop. 
shortage has been slightly overdrawn, 
Cal Nickeson. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, May y 
—Weather warm. Had a good rain with 
a little hail on the 9th. Some will fg 
done planting corn insanother day, whilg 
others have not started. Some plowing tg 
do yet. There will be a large amount of 
soybeans sown here for hay. Two farmer 
traded corn for small threshing machines 
in this neighborhood this week. It } 
like rain this evening. Oats and nep 
seeding look fine.—Elmer Varner, 

Southeastern—Wabash County, May j§) 
—Weather cool; ground dry and hard} 
Some plowing to do yet. About one-thigg 
of corn planted. Wheat fair. Oats not 
good; too dry. Pastures short. Sp 
seeding of clover fair to good, but shor) 
Hay very scarce, with not very many 
meadows. Quite a lot of beans and peggy 
being sown. Stock healthy. Pig crop? 
fair. A few colts. Corn 60 cents, wheat 
$1.60, oats 32 cents, heavy hens 26 centg, 
eggs 24 cents.—C. E. Courter, 

Western—McDonough County, May 1 
Plowing done; planting in full swing, 4 
few planted last month. Ground dry and) 
cloddy, especially gumbo. Takes two and 
three times as much work to get ready tg 
plant. Some fields can’t be got ready until 
a good rain comes. A few local showers. 
Clod crushers worked overtime, Wheat 
short and thin. Oats fair. Stock turned? 
on pastures; grass short; growing slowly, 
Trees full of bloom. Gardens coming on 
finely.—W. M. Daily. 


MISSOURI 


Central—Andrew County, May 14—Com 
planting is well along. Some fields up 
and show a good stand. We had a goof 
rain a week ago, that put the ground jn 
fine shape. We have a cool wave on this 
week that igs holding crops back quite4 
little. Corn ground in fine shape and™ 
the usual acreage will be planted. Wheat 
and oats doing fairly well, and so is frui 
if it doesn’t frost. Eggs 23 cents, hens # 
cents, oats 52 cents, corn 70 cents, cream 
35 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 7 

NEBRASKA a 

Southeastern—Otoe County, May Ih 
Since last report we have had some nig 
rains, whcih helped craps and all vegeth 
tion wonderfully. Stays quite cool @ 
night; some frost the last two nights 
Many farmers done planting corn, while 
others are quite busy. Corn coming very 
slowly, and many fields will show a thin 
stand. Small grain and pastures vey 
backward everywhere. Markets steady (0 
strong.—L. D. McKay. : 

Central—Platte County, May 15—Fout 
inches of rain since May 1 turned thé 
desert into an oasis. Wheat is looking: 
wonderful and oats have now come Up 
Corn planting is in full swing, and mud 
is being listed. Local prices are as foe 
lows: Wheat $1.42, corn 56 cents, ho 
$8 to $12, eggs 24 cents, cream 35 contée! 
Albert Miksch. 4 


KANSAS 

Southern—Stafford County, May 12—Al 
abundance of rain Splendid prospects fo 
a big crop of winter wheat. Alfalfa wil 
be ready to cut for first crop in about 
two weeks. It is very fine. Oats back 
ward on account of cold weather, F 
ers busy with corn planting. Pasture 
are fine and stock looking well. Gardeti 
are backward. Many little chicks on @ 
farms. Pig crop below normal. : 
in good condition. Wheat $1.40, corn © 
cents, oats 40 cents, alfalfa hay $12 to $s 
—E. E. Gard. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—It looks as if Slim had taken an unexpected trip to China. 





WHAT'S THE USE OF PLOWING 
AROUND THIS MOUND WHEN 
You CAN PLOW RIGHT OVER 


IT WITH AUS TRACTOR? 
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mS CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 


#5—Carroll County Shorthorn Breed- 
Association, Carroll, Iowa; W. BD. 


: oeder, Manager, Arcadia, Iowa. 


Jone? 


9—Sprucemead Farm, Sheldon, Ia.; 


y, A. Benson, Prop. 
gue 23—Miller Bros., Britt, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 
oct. 20—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
ANGUS 

P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Ia. 
DUROC JERSEYS 

joy 29—Minnesota Holstein Co,, Austin, 
on Fred Knop, Charter Oak, Iowa. 
Oct. 1—Will Henry, Ute, lowa. 
Oct. 13—-B. A. Samuelson & Son, 


et 0 —-Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 








way i—H. 


Kiron, 


ou 2¢—Minnesota Holstein Co., Austin, 


n. 
"yp, J. Edwards, Alta, Jowa. 


Mi 
Feb. = 
A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


feb, 9—B. 


pn i0—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 
yar. 4B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


lowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 

Sept. 17—H. E .Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Sept. 22—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
ept. 23—P. J. Welsh, Washington, Iowa. 
t, 24—Reuss Bros., West Liberty, lowa. 
Sept. 24—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 
Sept. 30—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
(ct. 5—David A. Miller, Dayton, lowa. 
Oct. 5—Allen Walker, Yarmouth, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—-R. F. French, Independence, fa. 
Oct. 6—Peerless Herd, Ida Grove, Iowa; 
F. L. McKay, Proprietor. 
Oct. I-E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Oct. Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 


Iowa. 
Oct. $—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Oct. 12—R. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa . 


Oct. 4—D. E. Carlson & Sons, Lanyon, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 4—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 


Wis. 

Oct. 27—C. M. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 30—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 

Jan. 2i1—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Feb, 8—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 


Wis, 
Feb, 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 


lowa., 
Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb, 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 4H—-Adolph Groepper, Remsen, 
Oct.15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes im or discon- 
tine advertisements already running must have 
notice of such di ti or change reaeh us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
dove also applies to advertisements requiring ciass- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to ge 

the el yper on Wednesday morning and ne 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
Mvertisements, however, can usually be inserted 
eee tate as Monday morning of the week ef 


Iowa. 




















Field Notes 


SUMMER DUROC SALE 
The Minnesota Holstein Co., Austin, 
Minn, claims July 29 as their date for @ 
bred sow sale. This firm has one of the 
really great herds of the breed. It is 
headed by High Caliber, a mammoth big 
boar of correct type that won junior 
championship at the Minnesota State Fair 
in 1924, also sired the first prize get of 
sire and first produce of dam, and by 
The Aristocrat, a top junior yearling by 
Super Colonel and out of Flora Dora, 
twice world’s champion sow. ‘This firm 
Will sell forty bred sows that are real 
Watch Wallaces’ Farmer 
for particulars in July.—Holmes Cantine, 
MILLER’S APPROACHING SHORT- 
HORN SALE 

The many who are interested in pro- 
curing a few top Shorthorng will scarcely 
fail to become attracted with the offer- 
B to be presented by Miller Bros., of 
it lowa, in their tenth public sale, 
Une 23. Just a hint at what is coming, 
ad Might say at the outset that one of 
he big things of the sale is the influence 
the offering of the bull Masterstroke, 


B romnized as one of the breed’s foremost 
, he 


and (champion 


himself being the undefeated 
calf at the International 


in 1923, ana the sire of the first prize 


p heifer calf at the Congress sale last Feb- 


Tuary, that sold for $610, the second high- 
il female of the sale. In the 
er sale will be twenty-four cows with 
around ten of 
Mm bulls; eight cows and heifers bred 


lls sired by him. Two imported cows 
cratic bi d when it comes to aristo- 
; there aines and quality Shorthorns, 
oe ering approaches the last word. 

€r file your application for catalog 
Watch for display ad early in 


HAGUE & GIRTON’S SHORTHORNS 


hitee & Girton, of Fairfield, Iowa, 
one of the best small herds of Short- 


“Spe - the country. Collynie Augustus, 
Ch Dlendid young bull by Imp. Collynie 


an lh roar is at the head of the herd 

hder the care of Mr. Earl Girton, 
day, M@nager, is looking better every 

he youngster will be out at the 
i fall, and that means real com- 
ful prom; Another young bull of wonder- 
Rey Se is Revelanta Rodney Gift, by 
Villa Gift, an August 23 calf 
é€,hard to beat. He is a red 
p "nd is the kind of a calf that will 





WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

Guy L. Bush, Winterset, lowa. 


The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa 














[WILKINSON 





high standard of qualit 
mentioning Wallaces’ 
with us. 


H. P. WILKINSON, 





ANGUS SALE 


at the farm 1% miles northeast of 


Mitchellville, la., Thursday, May 27 


40 od __ & Bulls, 32 Females 
@a —20 with calves at 


Enchantress, Elba, Eisa and Evergreen 
Trojan Ericas, Blackcaps and other pop- 
ular branches of the Blackbird family. 


This is a choicely bred, useful offerin 
and type. 
armer, and come and spend the day 


KRASCHEL AND COOPER, Auctioneers 








foot. 


of the usual Wilkinson 
rite for the sale catalog, 


MITCHELLVILLE, IOWA 

















suit. There is another good bull and a 
fine string of females that will be on the 
show: circuit this fall.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 


CARROLL COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
SALE, NEXT TUESDAY 


Next Tuesday is the Carroll County 
Breeders’ Association sale of Shorthorns, 
at Carroll, Iowa. Be sure to be on hand 
if looking for good, reliable breeding cat- 
tle from the herds of substantial, well- 
known breeders. Thirty females and 
thirteen bulls are _ listed. Walter E. 
Schroeder, Arcadia, Iowa, is the manager. 
—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


WILKINSON ANGUS SALE, NEXT 
THURSDAY 


Attention is again called to the Wilkin- 
son Angus cattle sale, to be held Thurs- 
day, May 27, at the old Wilkinson home- 
stead, near Mitchellville, Iowa, located 17 
miles east of Des Moines. The offering 
represents a choice selection from this 
well known herd. The offering is choice- 
ly bred, representing the most popular 
branches of leading families. Forty-two 
head have been cataloged, eight bulls and 
34 females, most of the females having 
calves at foot or close to calving. It is 
largely an Elburn 4th offering, Elburn 
4th being the noted Elba Trojan Erica 
bull that heads this herd. A number are 
sired by Elate 2d, one of the best sons of 
the famous champion, Enlate. The cata- 
log gives interesting particulars and 
shows eight McHenry Blackcap females 
listed among the attractions. There are 
22 Trojan Erica females, nine of them 
Enchantress and ten Evergreens. The 
bulls are the same breeding as the fe- 
males—well enough bred to head the best 
of herds. They are a good lot, and from a 
herd noted for good ones. Remember the 
date, next Thursday, May 27, and try 
and be at the sale. The catalog is being 
sent to those who write for it. Kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
—H. M. Yoder, Adv. 

AUSTIN BUYS GOOD ANGUS BULL 


Mr. W. S. Austin, of Dumont, Iowa, 
one of the old breeders of Aberdeen An- 
gus and Poland Chinas, recently pur- 
thased from W. A. Kirschbaum, Manning, 
Iowa, the well known show and breed- 
ing bull, Elation K., to head his Oak Glen 
herd. We believe we are entirely in keep- 
ing with the truth when we state that he 
is the best bull Mr. Austin ever owned, 
and that is saying a great deal, for he 
has owned several very valuable bulls. 
This bull was a winner at the Iowa State 
Fair, and sired the show herd that fur- 
nished ‘many winners. He is a 2,100- 
pound bull of unusual depth, thickness 
and smoothness. He is a son of Enlate 
and from one of the great McHenry 
Ericas by Eston of Denison. In short, 
he is one of the best productions of the 
McHenry herd. One of his sons sold re- 
cently for $800; another for $510.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 

BARRAGY & SON’S POLANDS 

T. J. Barragy & Son, Rockwell, Iowa, 
have one of the up-to-date herds of Po- 
land China brood sows headed by Rite 
Type, a yearling show boar by the noted 
sire, Armistice Lad. As a result, about 
ninety spring pigs are in evidence, and 
among them some very fine prospects for 
herd boars. Rite Type is out of a daugh- 
ter of Advertiser’s Model, giving him all 
the characteristics of a show boar so just- 
ly inherited. Later we will have more to 
say regarding this good herd.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 

WILL HENRY’S DUROCS 


One hundred and fifty of as large and 
thrifty pigs as we have seen this spring 
were found at the home of Will Henry, 
Ute, Iowa. They are certainly a fine lot. 
Mainly they are the get of Monona Colo- 
nel, a mammoth gon of the work’’s cham- 
pion, Great Colonel. Mr. Henry claims 
October 11 for a boar sale. Watch Wal- 
laces’ Farmer for particulars just be- 
fore that date.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


YANKE’S DUROCS 
That good breeder of Floris, Iowa, Wm. 
Yanke, by name and reputation has a lot 
of good pigs by Red Pathleader, Colonel 
Pathleader and Good Enough Sensation. 
Here is one place where the pigs have 
grown and done well every day since 























they were farrowed. I didnt’ see a runt 
on the place; in fact, Wm. Yanke has a 
real crop of pigs. Oh, yes, believe me, he 
has some litter of fall gilts. Don’t worry, 
they will be at the shows.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 

MARSHALL’S SHORTHORNS 


R. N. Marshall, of Ollie, Iowa, breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, has a splendid herd 
of fifty head. The very best families of 
the breed are represented in this herd. 
Recently Mr. Marshall placed at the head 
of his herd Modern Type, a bull sired by 
the noted sire, Fair Marshall, the sire of 
the champion bull at the 1925 Congress. 
I believe this is the best dull ever at the 
head of this herd, and Mr. Marshall can 
well expect some outstanding calves from 
the mating which will be made in this 
herd.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


PIG CLUB BOY GOING STRONG 

Hollis Beggs, Keosauqua, Iowa, just a 
short time ago got interested in purebred 
Durocs by being in the pig club. Being 
a winner in the club, Hollis just naturally 
grew into the business of raising Durocs, 
and at this time he hag one of the very 
choice crops of pigs to be found. He 
naturally hasn’t as many as are found on 
some farms, but he knows how to grow 
them. His boar by the fowa champion, 
Fancy Stilts, is looking good and is a real 
sire.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


JONES SUCCESSFUL WITH HAMP.- 
SHIRES 


Mr. O. W. Jones, of Ute, Iowa, owner 
of the remarkable boar, lowa Gentleman, 
has two hundred spring pige doing nicely 
and fully one-half are by Iowa Gentle- 
man. Mr. Jones reports this boar as 
breeding the most nearly true to type and 
to markings of any he ever owned. It is 
the writer’s good fortune to have known 
this boar since a pig, and we will say to 
admirers of good Hampshires that the 
breed needg more sires like Iowa Gentle- 
man. Later Mr. Jones will have sons of 
his for sale.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 








Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A small but select herd of Scotch Shorthorns, 
headed by Willager’s Image, 4 bull that is 
siring a wonderful! lot of calves for us. me top 
bulls among them, ready for service this fall and 
winter. Herd federal accredited. Drop in and see us. 


F. A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa 





P@LAND-CHINAS 


FORSALE 


Choice Poland China Gilts bred te farrow late in 
April and early May. Also choice Fall Boars. 
M. P. HANCH ER, Rolfe, lewa 


OAK GLEN POLAND CHINAS 


Good husky, heavy boned boars of Sept. ist farrow. 
Bired by Climax by Eliminator. Dams mostly by 
Oak Glen Diamond. 635.00 each. Also a few open 
gilts. W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa. 











SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 


TWO BOARS—For Sale 


We offer The Ancher, second prize Senier 
yearling lowa State Fair 1925. This isa good breed- 
ing boar, and a June 1925 boar by Wildfire, be isa 
great boar prospect. Write for prices. 

D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, lowa. 


Fall Boars For Sale 


Good to choice. Also a few bred gilts. 
Cholera immune. Priced right and 
guaranteed right. 

T. M. BAYDEN, Creston, lowa 











DUROG JERSEYS. 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Real herd boars—yes, show boars and many to pick 
from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 260 Ibs. Sires, 
Wildfire 1, first at Des Moines, and Migh’s 
Rival, twice first at Sioux City. Try a REAL Boar. 
B. A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 


We offer September and 
Big Falls Boars October boars, weight 200 
Ibs. to 250 Ibs; not fat. Good husky, heavy-boned, 
lenthy fellows, sired by High Col's. Giant and Lo 
Pathmaster. They are the kind that get big and wil 
make good, Price $40.00. Write at once or come to 
the farm. M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, lowa. 











BOLSTEINS. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered —calves to 12 and 13 months, 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
sible for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
offering. Ed. Mensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia, 


Registered Holstein Bulls 


Ready for’service. From high producing dams 
(Bloodlines of world champions). At farmers prices. 
Federai Accredited herd. Write or come and see us, 
W.S. Leaverton &4f0n, Granger, lowa 











YOUNG SCOTCH BULL 


by the Uppermi!! bul! Vill ager’s Leader by Villager’s 
Coronet. Few real herd headers—ene Marr Clara. 
The thick, low legged, heavy bone sort with charac- 
ter. Let ustell you more. Write er call en 

Co. N. STENBERG, Buffale Center, Ia. 


THREE VERY CHOICE 


Shorthorn Roan Bulls 


10, 12 and 16 months, by Villager’s Count. Oldesta 
show bull. Also yearling Duroc herd boar Choice 
Col., from 800 Ib. dam. Real quality boar. 

J. W. GAILEY, Battle Creek, lowa. 


Lucerne Farm Offers 
Good Scotch Shorthorn Bulls, sired by and inclad- 

ing Supreme Admiral, a choice, tried sire by Village 

Supreme. Thick meated, quick maturing bulls with 

substance from heavy milking dams. 

BLISS BEKOS., Diagonal, lowa 


POLLED SHORTSHORNS 


SCOTCH POLLED HERD BULLS 


Shorthorn Polled Bulls of very.finest quality. One 
a proved sire of worth; a roan Golden Drop by Scotch 
Dale Supertor; 2 years. Have reds and roans that 
will please good judges. 
J.T. Forguson & Sons, 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Best Scoteh breediag, Accredited herd. Farm 
jeins town. Visit farm or write your wants. 
H. L. BRYON & SONS, Laurens, lowa 


POLLED SHOKRTHORNS 
The two Polied Shorthorn bulis we offered last month 
moved promptly, and we are ng a special offer 
for May of a red 18 month bull, wt. . Price $150.00. 
He is the low down blocky type. Accredited berd. 
Also other bulls 10 to 12 month's old. 
S&S. BS. Mudson 4 Son, Rt.5, Kunexville, ia. 














Laurens, Iowa 








CHESTER WHITES 


Lonellen Farms Chester Whites 


We furnish: Bestof breeding — Quality — Satis- 
faction—Courteous treatment. Write us your wants. 


McKINLEY BROS. & SONS, Melrose, lowa 
TAMWORTES 











Big husky Tamworth spring pigs for 
Tam worths sale. Breeding, individuals and prices 
right. J.J. Newlin, } mi. W. Johnson Sta., Grimes, Ia. 


BELGIANS AND PERCHERONS 


60 newly imported ; 
jum and France and 4M Aion 











stallions from Belg- 

60 native bred stal.@ 
lions, ages 3 to 6 years 
old. We can show you 
100 stallions that will 
weigh 100 tons. Large 
selection of first class 
two-year-olds and a 
few good aged breed- 
ing stallions for sale 


cheap. Terms. 
FARMS 
Greeiey, ta. & Wenona, mM. 


EOR SALE OH TRADE 


Percheron Stallion Stud 


Book No. 141603. A ton horse, sound and 
&@ sure breeder. 
wm. 0. Notz, Cresten, lowa 


AUCTION EZRS 


4.6. KRASCHEL scors=ee 
aGe 














JACKS 


Big Value in Big Jacks 


Large selection of three, four, five and 
six year old Black Mammoth tried 
breeding Jack's at grower's prices. 
Freda Chandler, R.7, Chariton, Is. 











fesctaes 
1. E.Stickelman Livestock Auctioneer 
H. J. McMURRAY 


LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
























According to a prominent farm paper it cost this middle- 
western farmer 32 cents per acre to clean wheat seeds at 
planting time. But the cleaned seeds produced 18 bushels 
of wheat per acre, as against an 11 bushel yield for un- 
cleaned seeds which were planted in another part of the 
same field. And the grain from the cleaned seeds brought 
15 cents more per bushel. 
































Uncleaned seeds produced 11 
bushels of wheat per acre. 














How it pays any farmer to use Mobiloil| 


Mobiloil, like cleaned wheat seeds, costs a trifle more 
than common oil. But once Mobiloil goes to work in 
your engines, you will find that in many ways it pays 
handsome dividends on the few cents more you pay for it. 







“sy A 9, 
*\. says Wel Sal 
VY 7 


\ 





For one thing, Mobiloil frequently reduces oil con- 
sumption in cars and trucks,from 10% to 50%. And in 
tractors a crankcase full of Mobiloil often gives efficient 
lubrication for twice as long as other oils. 








Cleaned seeds produced 18 
bushels of wheat per acre. 


Nor is that all. Mobiloil leaves surprisingly little 
carbon. It also provides the best protection against un- 
due wear and unexpected breakdowns. By the year and 
by the mile, Mobiloil is actually the cheapest oil to use. 











Make the e 
CHART Why oil f 
2 HAR y oil must fit 
HE correct grades of Gargoyle‘Mobitoil for a first step toward lubricating economy is to buy oil of 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger igh quality. Your next and equally important step is to 


cars are specified below. buy oil of correct body and character. An oil that fits your 
tractor perfectly, may cost you a burned-out bearing, if 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated used in your car or truck. 


by the letrers shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 














But it is easy to buy the right oil for each of your engines 
when you go to the Mobiloil dealer. He has the Mobiloil 
Chart to guide him. This Chart is prepared only after 
painstaking study of a// automotive engines by the 
Mobiloil Board of 42 Engineers. And 609 manufacturers of 


If your car ts not listed here, see che compieté 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s. 





































mes) oe | oS 7 Se automobiles and other automotive equipment approve this 
glelelel#lsi#ls Chart. See the nearest Mobiloil dealer today. Put scien- 
e|é ' elels E 3 tifically correct lubrication to work in your car, your farm 
ALSIAILS LAS [Ale . 
truck and your farm tractor. It will save you both money 
ASH SHH and trouble. 
LA A} A jArc] A JAre. ° ° er 2.8 
An Are Are [Arc (Are Vacuum Oil Company, branches in principal cities. 
A . . we. Address: New York, Chicago, Kansas City or Minneapolis. 
r 
| i on og tae 
= IMODHOL ie 


Make the chart your guide 


A ae often. 


ss 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY _ 
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